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I. T. ALVORD AND HIS FIRST KADIAK BEAR SKIN. 
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Irving T. Alvord. 
Irving T. Alvord of Kent, Washington, whose photograph appears above, is a native son 


of the state of Washington. 


Fifty-four years ago he was born amid almost :mpenetrable for- 


ests on the banks of White river. He grew to manhood amid scenes which inspired in him a 


great love for nature. 


Mr. Alvord is a farmer by profession and a hunter from choice, and 


he is never happier than when, in the company of congenial friends, he wanders through the 


mountains of his Evergreen State. 


His one love is the rifle, although he claims that his best record with it are his misses. 
Yet some fine trophies grace his beautiful home. There is one thing upon which his hunter 
friends can depend: Mr. Alvord, or “I. T.,” as his friends call him, will never pose for what 


he is not nor seek honors not his own. 


He tells the stories of his hunts, not for honor, but 


that his hunter friends may share their pleasures with him. 


THE BIG BEARS OF KADIAK ISLAND 


TEXT AND PHOTOS BY I. T. ALVORD 


On the 24th day of April, 1909, at Se- 
attle, Washington, a jolly crowd of 
hunters dragged, pushed or rolled their 
grips, guns and baggage up the gang- 
plank and over the freight-strewn decks 
of the ‘‘SS. Ohio.’’ We emerged from 
our staterooms, where our effects had 
been securely stored, in time for the last 
blast of the whistle and the mate’s ring- 


ing ery of ‘‘ All clear, sir,’’ telling us 
we were afloat and bound for our long- 
planned bear hunt on the far-off islana 
of Kadiak, Alaska. 

There were three separate hunting 
parties on this boat, but we were soon 
drawn together by the common chord of 
sympathy and good will which binds all 
true sportsmen, and resolved ourselves 
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REAR HUNTERS’ CLUB, STEAMSHIP OHIO. 


Standing Reading left toright Dr. J 


sitting aw 


into the first Regiment of Volunteer 
Bear Hunters of the ‘‘SS. Ohio.”’ 

The personnel of this illustrious com- 
Dr. J. Wylie An- 
Williams of 
Denver, Colorado, bound for 


pany was as follows: 
derson and Judge F. A. 
Unimak 
Island at the western end of the Alaska 
Peninsula, comprising one party; D. W. 
King, Jr., of triple-bead sight fame, also 
holder of the world’s record for two 
hundred yards rifle shooting, and W. A. 
Hillis, the genial exhibition shooter, trav- 
elmg for the Remington Arms Co., made 
the second party (and I doubt if such an 
array of shooting talent as was pos- 
sessed by these two gentlemen ever be- 
fore went bear hunting in Alaska) ; Dr. 
A. H. Cordier of Kansas City, Mo., 


and I comprised the third party. 


While acquaintances of but three days’ 


Wylie Anderson, W. A. Hillis, D. W. King, L. T 


‘illiams, Dr 


. Alvord. 
Cordier. 


duration, we were drawn together 
through mutual misfortune, the Doctor’s 
disappointment consisting of the sudden 
illness of his intended hunting partner, 
and mine through business pressure dis- 
banding my party, thus leaving the two 
of us with outfits bought and ready, 
either to go it alone or else combine our 
forces. 

While partners on the trip, we were 
in reality separate hunters, for it was 
agreed while in Seattle, that the doctor 
should have his guide, already hired by 
him, and I should hire one.or else shift 
for myself. 

At this point let me state that as Dr. 
Cordier intends writing his own narra- 
tive of how he won his spurs as a Kadiak 
bear hunter, I shall confine myself to 


my own impressions and experiences, 





A MAGAZINE 


Forming ourselves into the ‘‘Bear 
Hunters Club’’ was a wise move, for it 
required the restraining influence of 
our combined forees to prevent a stam- 
pede homeward after listening to the 


gratuitous advice 


ce 


and _ blood-eurdling 
How the bears ate chil- 
dren up,’’ poured into our tenderfoot 
ears by the ease-hardened ‘‘sour doughs’’ 


stories about 


of Alaska; for, whether we found them 
on the boat or on the land it was all the 
same. However, if entertaining 
friends found as much pleasure in tell- 


our 


ing the stories as we did in listening ( 
them, we were all well repaid. 

I felt greatly relieved after listening to 
a startling statement about how hungry 
the bears were at that particular time 
of the year, in realizing the fact that as 
I was the longest and leanest of the out- 
fit, I should probably be left for the last, 
for I assure you it is not a pleasing 


thought to picture one’s self away up 


OF 


THE WEST 

steamer the hunters walked the deek in 
single fine, lap after lap, until two miles 
had been covered. This we did in order 
to reduce our flesh, so we would not look 
so tempting to the bears, and further 
more to keep our legs in good running 
order. 

It is wonderful entertainment 
one can have while dancing over the 
We outfits. told 
stories and while off Cape St. Elias we 


what 


waves. compared 
listened to an interesting lecture on the 
intricacies of steering gears of ocean-go 
ing vessels, 

The beautiful scenery along the inside 
route must go undeseribed. The green 
islands and narrow waterways of South 
eastern Alaska, the icy straits, the gla 
the 
cliffs of the northern shores, must wait 


ciers, rocky reefs and frowning 


for pens more poetic than mine, for this 
is a bear hunt story. 
So we town of Se 


pass on to the 





JUST SEASICK 


in the frozen regions of Alaska, nestlir z 
among the insides of a big woolly bear 
while he picks his teeth with 

bones. Morning and evening on 


your 
the 


THAT'S ALL 


ward, where we leave the Ohio, and the 
first real pleasures of the trip begin; 
for there is a boat, a wonderful boat, an 
acrobatic boat plying from Seward out 




















THE AUTHOR AND HIS ALBUT FRIEND, MOSBS. 
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along the Alaska Peninsula which sails 
under the home suggesting name of 
**Dora,’’ whose meaning is ‘‘blest of 
God.’’ And not only is this sturdy little 
boat ‘‘blest of God,’’ but every lonely 
miner, trader, settler or hunter along 
those bleak, ice-bound, rocky coasts from 
Seward to the Behring Sea bless her for 
the comfort she brings; and hundreds 
of shipwrecked sailors bless her for the 
lives she has saved. And others bless 
her for the way she can roll! For this 
112-foot boat can do more acrobatic 
stunts in one minute than a Japanese 
tumbler can in a week. She is so short 
she only uses one wave at a time, and 
dances around on that until she wears 
it out and then jumps over onto another. 
It is an endless performance and affords 
one a continuous round of pleasure. 

Strange as.it may seem, while the 
‘*Dora’’ was rolling and pitching and 
doing everything she could to entertain 
the passengers, yet they did not appreci- 
ate it, for nearly all got sick, sea-sick 
they called it. I couldn’t understand it. 
for I love the sea. I love to watch the 
rolling foam-crested waves; I love to see 
the masts wave to and fro; I love to 
hang far out over the rail and gaze into 
the depths below, and feel the boat go 
down, down, down, while everything 
else comes up, up, up. Yes, my love for 
the sea is so great at times that I am un- 
able to contain my emoticns. But it’s 
all right, for I usually feel better after 
it, anyway. 

I am so glad I don’t get seasick and 
have to look like poor Hillis in the pic- 
ture here, for what’s the matter with 
him isn’t what you think it is, nor is he 
dead; no, he’s just seasick, and yet he 
doesn’t look as if he really enjoyed it. 
He takes no interest in his surroundings, 
but seems buried in deep thought, a sort 


OF 


THE WEST 


of inward, self-searching thought, as 
though trying to discover if there was 
anything left inside which he thought 
he could spare. We have all heard of 
men weeping tears of joy, but the tear in 
poor Bill’s eye is not that kind of a tear. 

We all felt so sorry for big, kind- 
hearted, jovial W. A. Hillis; and I for 
one would gladly have sympathized with 
him, but as I never get seasick, I did not 
know how, for aside from a splitting 
headache and inability to keep food on 
my stomach there is never anything the 
matter with me. 

We must pass on, for the boat is near- 
ing our ‘‘heart’s desire’’ and we are 
steaming slowly through the entrance to 
Uyak Bay. Everything is hurry and 
bustle getting our things ready to land 
and speculating as we drew near the 
wharf as to which of the many small 
boats moored about us was the one to 
bear us to our hunting ground, for we 
were to be met at Uyak by the guide. 

We were not long in doubt about the 
boat, for the schooner ‘‘Emily’’ drew 
slowly away from her companions and 
bore over to the ‘‘Dora’’ ready to take 
our things aboard. In the stern was a 
queer looking Aleut boy, ‘‘Moses’’ we 
ealled him afterwards, short of stature, 
serious of face, with a heavy black pom- 
padour nearly covering his eyes. 

I want my reader to become particu- 
larly well acquainted with this Aleut 
boy, who had been hired as packer and 
general roustabout, but who became my 
hunting companion, and before we part- 
ed, my friend, for I liked the boy. I 
admired his pluck and courage and was 
constantly amused by his quaint ex- 
pressions. 

The guide, a Russian Fin with the 
unpronounceable name of Alf. Paakkan- 


en, but whom we will eall ‘‘ Russian 
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THE HUNTING CAMP 


Mr. Alvord’s camp at head of 
lept tent 


Alf,”’ 


As soon as the boat landed he came on 


was waiting for us on the wharf. 


board and inspected the ferocious bear 
hunters. He smiled when he sized me 
up; but I did not know whether it was 
a smile of pity for me or for the bears 
when he beheld my lean proportions and 
saw what poor picking I would make. 

Bidding farewell to Dr. Anderson and 
Judge Williams, two as fine men and 
true sportsmen as one will ever meet, 
the two members of the Bear Hunters 
Club who were going farther out along 
the Alaska Peninsula—King, Hillis, Dr. 
stepped off the SS 
‘‘Dora’’ onto fhe wharf at Uyak, and 
felt again an immovable deck beneath 
our feet. 

We had learned to step high and wide 
while on the ‘“‘dark, blue sea,’’ and it 
took some time to straighten up and 
steady ourselves so we could walk with- 
out wabbling. 


Cordier and myself 


We will stop long enough at Uyak to 


Uyak 


Bay, showing barrabara in which he 


Moses and Alf 


thank Mr. Davidson, manager of the 
salmon cannery, and his estimable wife 
for their kindness to us, for they gath- 
ered in all four of the lonely bear hunt- 
ers and entertained us right royally, 


which needless to say we highly appreci- 


ated, for after our fourteen days on the 
boat it surely was a treat to sit on a 
chair at a table that would stand still. 

So, bidding our newly-made friends 
adieu, we boarded the schooner Emily, 
and leaving Messrs. King and Hillis to 
complete their arrangements, we sailed 
away and were fairly launched on our 
bear hunt. 

Now that I had time to look about, I 
gazed in surprise and wonder upon my 
surroundings. How different in reality 
was Kadiak Island from what I had in 
faney pictured it, for I had been told 
it was covered with grass, and they hunt- 
ed bears with field glasses. I had imag- 
ined a low, rolling island with sloping, 
grass-covered hills. I was therefore sur- 
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prised at the scene before me, for the 
mountains were high, snow-crowned and 
rugged, and covered midway with low, 
scrubby trees and brush, mostly alders 
and bireh. Owing to the great weight 
of snow in winter the trees grew down 
hill, their twisted trunks lying close to 
the ground while the topmost branches 
eurved up, forming in places almost im- 
penetrable thickets. And in these thick- 
ets were the bears, for although snow 
here and there reached clear to the wa- 
ter’s edge, in the brush it had melted 
away in spots, thus affording the bears 
scant picking on the few spears of grass 
and buds which showed up through the 
snow, sustaining their lives, while they 
waited for a nice, juicy hunter to come 


along so they could get a square meal. 
Kadiak Island at the time of year of 
which I write is not conducive to poetry 


But one evening something serious got 
the matter with me. I thought at first 
it was the stomachache, but found it was 


OF 


THE WEST 


‘*poetic fever’’ striving for expression, 
so I got an icicle and wrote in the snow 
the following lines: 

ALASKA. 
Where the mountains rise in their sp!endor 
And the eagle flies fear’ess and free, 
Where rivers burst through their ice fett 
And flow onward in joy to the sea, 

This is as far as I got, for the muse 
or moose or whatever makes the wheels 
go around, got tangled up with ‘‘ Odors 
of new mown hay,’’ which would not fit 
Alaska, and I had to quit; for no scenes 
of inspiring beauty are there to chee: 
you—not a green twig, not a leaf, not 
a flower is.seen on either hand. No pleas 
ing sight greets the eye; no melodies of 
singing birds reach the ear. 

The raven’s dismal croak, the seagul!’s 
discordant ery, the eagle’s scream, blend 
harmoniously with the lowering clouds 
the wailing wind, and the dreary wastes 
of snow, 

And when I thought of the wrecks of 
goodly ships clinging in their despair to 


Alaska’s reef-strewn shores, and the un 








THREE ALEUT HUNTERS AND THEIR BARRABARA, UYAK 




















THE AUTHOR DRAWS A NUMBER. 


Mr. Alvord and his first Kadiak bear. The photograph also shows the nature of the brush through 
which he hunted This photograph was taken by Dr. Cordier. 
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marked graves and perished hopes of 
those who lie buried there, or saw the 
deep-seamed faces of Alaska’s striving 
men, one line came to me expressive of 
the Northland: ‘‘ Where life is a mighty 
struggle.’’ This needs no addition; it 
tells all. 

At Uyak we heard the cheering news 
that the day before our arrival about 
fifty natives from Karluck, an Indian 
village, some twenty miles west, had en- 
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then go up and shoot him. This was 
new to me, as I had always been accus- 
tomed to keep moving. 

Moses told me one day while we were 
wending our way through the brush 
looking for tracks, ‘‘Dat he nebber see 
any one hunt bears dat way before.’’ I 
told him in my country it was all woods 
and I knew no other way. 

While in the boat I tried to start a 
conversation with Moses, so we could 


AN ALEUT HUNTER IN HIS BIDARKA, 


tered Uyak Bay for a bear hunt. This 
was discouraging to a stranger, but we 
went ahead determined to do the best 
we could. 

The usual method of hunting bears 
pursued by the natives is to paddle 
along the shore in a skin boat, or bidar- 
ka, or perched on some high rock or 
point, wateh the mountain sides till a 
bear comes out of the brush to some 
open place, or to cross to the snow-clad 
mountain top and wait until the bear 
finishes feeding and lies down to sleep, 


size each other up and get acquainted. 
** How is it, Moses?’’ I asked, ‘‘are there 
many bears on this island?’’ ‘‘ Yes, 
dare’s a good many bars on dis island. 
But dase berry scarse.’’- 

This was encouraging, so I tried again. 
**They tell me, Moses, the bears are very 
bad to fight and kill men once in 
awhile.’’ ‘‘Dare not so berry bad,’’ said 
Moses, ‘‘not if you kill dem quick. But 
if you don’t kill dem quick dey some- 
times fight pretty bad.’’ 

I took mental note of this and re- 
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solved if I should meet one I would take 


Moses’ advice and try and ‘‘kill um 
quick.’’ 

We spent the first night on Alf’s Fox 
Island, about midway up the bay, where 
Alf and his partner raise blue foxes, for 
their valuable skins. The foxes are fed 
on fresh fish in summer and dried fish 
in winter. It is a fairly profitable busi- 
ness, although requiring constant watch- 
fulness and care on account of the eagles 
We found it 


interesting to watch the old foxes seur- 


carrying away the young. 


rying around and barking in deep con- 


cern at our approach, for this was the 
season when the young foxes were too 
small to come out and were still deep in 
the burrows under ground, or in creviees 
in the rocks, 

The next morning we left the foxes ibe- 
hind us and sailed up Sarhars Bay ake 
of the many long inlets-opening itato 
Uyak Bay and forming the outlet ofa 
river. We camped at its furthermost end 


LIFE 


and there found King and Hillis, where 
they had stopped for the night on their 
way up the river to a camp some ten 
miles inland. We passed the night to- 
gether and speculated on our chances 
for a bear, for the bay was full of na- 
tives, and their bidarkas could be seen 
skimming the waters close to shore. 
While we were thus speculating, Alf, 
who had been watching the mountains 
on the opposite shore with field glasses, 
suddenly shouted, ‘‘There’s a bear, a big 
one going over that mountain through 
that saddle.’’ This brought us instantly 
to our feet, and they all saw the bear 
but me, for I got my eyes glued to a 
rock which showed through the snow 
from 
the bear was, and although I tried hard 


further up the mountain where 
to think I saw it more, I had to give 
it up, however, and before they could 
point me to the right place the bear was 
gone, 


We looked longingly up that moun- 











THE CROSS SHOWS WHERE FIRST BEAR WAS KILLED. 
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A TYPICAL MOUNTAIN SCENF 


But Alf said it was too late 
to go that night, so we went to bed and 
tried to sleep, but through all 


tain side. 


our 


dreams there were bears just out of 
reach going over the mountain tops. 
Early the next morning, while the 
light was yet dim, we had breakfast and 
started out on a reconnoitre, Moses tak- 


ing a gun belonging to the doctor’s 


friend, which we had brought along in 


ease of accident. 

We crossed the bay, then climbed up 
the mountain side toward the place 
where the bear had been seen. We saw 
tracks of three different sized bears as 
we passed through the brush, where they 
had been evidently seeking for food. 
When we reached the top where the bear 
had been seen its tracks were plainly 
visible for a mile or more where it had 
gone straight across the snow towards 
another bay. It was useless to follow 
these tracks for, they had been made 
hours before. 

We divided at this point, Dr. Cordier 
and Alf going in one direction, while 
Moses and. I took another. We walked 
along the mountain side for about three- 
quarters of a mile, when rounding a 
point of rock I stopped to search the 
land ahead of me with the glasses. Away 
ahead and nearly on a level with my 
eye, I saw a dark object, just at the 


edge of the brush and under an over- 
As | watched it I saw it 
move and knew it was a bear. 


hanging cliff. 
It was 
standing endways, but when it turned I 
was surprised at its height, for its long 
legs made it look like a cow. I pointed 
it out to Moses, and all was excitement 
now, for there was a bear, and as that 
was what we had been looking for, we 
began planning our approach. 

The bear was eating and kept moving, 
sometimes in sight as it crossed an open 
space and again lost to view when in the 
brush. Once we saw it rubbing its side 
a tree. As standing still and 
watehing would never eatch the bear, 


against 
we started. The wind was toward us 
so there was no danger on that seore. It 
was hard, slow traveling, for the snow 
was melting and in places we sank to 
our knees and sometimes to our waists, 
but by stepping on the bushes where 
they protruded, and dodging the rocks 
and eliffs we crept slowly towards our 
bear, which could be seen at times as he 
worked through some open place. 

When the bear was headed our way 
wé lay still and watched, lest it see us, 
but when it turned or passed from sight 
in the thick brush, we plowed snow for 
all we were worth. 

I had a good laugh at Moses while 
passing over a steep embankment where 
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there had been a snow slide, for he rolled 
down hill endways. He was so short, it 
made little difference which way he 
rolled, but this time he took several turns 
endways like a cart wheel; and had he 
not grabbed some bushes, as he did in 
the nick of time, there would have been 
the most startled bear that was ever on 
Kadiak Island. But the bear did not 
see us and soon we were out of sight 
down the snow slide, and struggling 
through the thick brush of a cafion be- 
tween us and the ridge where the bear 
was last seen. 

Cautiously walking towards the top, 
and with rifle ready for action, we 
looked for our bear. It was nowhere to 
be seen and his tracks showed us he had 
entered the thick brush below. Divest- 
ing ourselves of all unnecessary clothing 
and the glasses, we piled them on a rock, 
and started slowly down hill, following 
the bear’s tracks till we lost them on a 
dry, hard slope where the snow was gone. 
The wind was blowing from our right, 
so we kept to the left side of the brush, 
parting the branches as noiselessly as 
possible, or crawling beneath as the oc- 


casion required, every moment expecting 
to hear the bear break loose and run. 

It is a difficult undertaking to stalk 
a wide-awake, moving bear in the thick 
brush, especially when you don’t know 
within two or three hundred yards in 
either direction where the bear is locat- 
ed. 

We went into the brush on the left 
hand side and then turned and hunted 
against the wind, going as far as we 
thought there was any use; then re- 
turned to the place of beginning, drop- 
ping down about one hundred yards, 
turning again to our right and parallel- 
ing our first line, so as always to keep 
leeward of the bear. 

On the third lap down I left Moses 
to watch an open space which extended 
down through the brush to see if the 
bear passed over it, while I went to the 
right. This time I passed very close to 


the bear, for I heard it cough, but the 
wind and the noise of the bushes con- 
fused me, and I thought it was Moses 
but afterwards I found I had been with- 
in a few feet of the bear, for upon re- 
turning to where Moses was waiting and 
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dropping down hill for the fourth time 
we turned toward the right which led 
us directly under the point where I had 
been standing when I had heard what 
proved to be the animal, for with a great 
popping and cracking of the brush, out 
burst the bear. 

**Dare it is, dare it is! Shoot quick, 
shoot quick!’’ whispered Moses. About 
one hundred and twenty-five yards 
ahead of us, plunging through the thick 
brush up a steep rise was the Kadiak 
bear, putting distance between us as 
fast as he was able. With Moses’ tense 
whisper of ‘‘Shoot quick’’ still ringing 
in my ears, I took careful aim at the 
bear as he paused to look back in his 
mad flight, and fired. I never shoot 
the first shot ‘‘quick,’’ for it seems to 
me everything hangs on the placing of 
the first shot. After that Moses’ ad- 
monition came in good play, and I did 
shoot quick and caught the bear the sec- 
ond shot, just as it disappeared over the 
top of the ridge up which he was climb- 
ing. 

Replacing the two cartridges, we hur- 
ried after him, but were so handicapped 
by the eternal bushes and snow in a deep 
gully between us and where it had stood 
that considerable time was lost in our 
efforts to get across. But when at last 
we stood at the top and saw the tracks 
where the bear had run and the great 
leaps he had made, we realized he had 
been doing his best when he passed that 
point, at least. We could see no blood 
or indication where the bear had fallen. 
so took the track and followed it, and 
were just entering a narrow, dark canon 
filled with flat-lying alders when a deep 
growl or roar was heard from its obscure 
depths. 

*“Look out, Moses,’”’ I cried, ‘‘he’s 
coming,’’ and squared myself for the 
expected rush, for never in my experi- 
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ence as a hunter had I heard a sound 
quite so suggestive of trouble as that 
which came up from that dark cajion. 
Again it came and the gun leaped to 








A BIG BEAR SKIN. 
Showing author wom A. A op aoe tear and he 
my shoulder ready for instant action 
upon the first movement in the depths 
below. 

‘*He’s coming, sure, Moses,’’ I said 
again, as the ‘roar was repeated. ‘‘No,’’ 
said Moses, ‘“‘he hain’t goin’ to come. 
He’s dying. All de hunters tell me de 
bears holler like dat when dey is goin’ 
to die.’’ 

**That may all be,’’ said I, ‘‘but I 
never heard one make such a noise be- 
fore when he was dying.”’ 

Everything soon quieted down, and 
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as we could hear nothing more from the 
bear, we went a little to the left of the 
canon on an overhanging ridge to try 
to see what the bear was doing below. 
Sure enough, from our vantage ground 
we could see a big black pile down in 
the thiek brush, but could discern noth- 
ing further than that it was the bear. 

‘*T am going to shoot it again, Moses,’’ 
said I, ‘‘to see if it is dead. Where do 
you think its head is?’’ 
I don’t know,’’ said Moses, ‘‘I don’t 
know where its head is.’’ 

‘*How about the right hand end of 
the pile, Moses, don’t you think that 
will do?’’ 


sé 


‘Yes, yes, dat’s all right, for we 
can’t see where he got his head.’’ 

So I shot at the right end of the pile, 
but afterwards found our careful figur- 
ing had been all wrong, for the bear’s 
head was at the other end of the pile. 
But it was all the same and answered 
our purpose just as well, for it indicated 
that the bear was dead. 

Down we went and there tangled up 
in the brush, lay my first Kadiak bear. 
Although not of record size, it was a 
prize to be proud of, as his pelt was a 
dark, beautiful brown. I felt like shout- 
ing with joy. As I had left my camera 
at camp, not expecting to bag game the 


first day out, and wanting some proof 
of the shooting, we hurried after Alf 
and the doctor, who had _ his 
with him. 
us at the boat. 


camera 
We found them waiting for 
There was joy in camp 
when I told them of my luck and back 
we hastened, the doctor photographing 
me kneeling by my first Kadiak bear, 
afterwards giving me the films. 

The next day was spent in trying to 
find a bear’s den which Alf had located 
some years before, but failed in his 
search that day, although we wallowed 
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through snow and climbed over rocks 
for several hours, for the bears were not 
yet out and Alf was not quite sure of 
the location. However, several days aft 
erward Messrs. King and Hillis, going 
over the same ground, killed four bears 
where they had just dug up through the 
snow out of their den. Just think how 
near we were to the time of our lives 
had we found the den. That night we 
dragged ourselves home with no trophies 
and moved camp the next day to the 
furthermost end of Uyak Bay. The 
wind was right, blowing strongly and 
steadily, and the ‘‘Emily,’’ 
Alf’s 


waves right merrily. 


guided by 
danced over the 
Should the Wright 
brothers ever navigate the air with as 


master hand, 


much ease and certainty as Alf navi 
gates the sea, bear hunting will be a 
thing of the past; for just picture an air 
ship sailing over those snow-clad moun 
with ice 
tongs and pick up a big Kadiak 
and 


tains while you reach down 
bea! 
sail and drown him in 
When that time comes I'll go 


back to planting 


away 
the sea. 
for, however 
greatly we may all wish to fly when we 
die, I for one don’t wish to fly while on 
earth. 


hay, 


Sailing up the bay we watehed the 
mountain sides with our glasses and saw 
a good-sized bear running, and as far as 
we could see him along the shore, he 
kept up his steady leaps, showing us he 
was frightened and trying to escape 
from something we could not see, but 
that an Aleut 
hunter had frightened him. 

We camped at one of Alf’s barrabaras 
or sod-ecovered huts used by him in the 
winter’s ermine trapping. 


afterwards found out 


The next day 
we divided as usual, the doctor and Alf 
going up the river at the head of the 
bay, while Moses and I took the small 
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boat and after rowing across the bay 
we went over a ridge and then down 
into a river bottom beyond. Going up 
the mountain was all right, for that side 
was exposed to the sun and the snow was 
nearly gone, but on the opposite side 
the snow was so deep that only the tops 
of the bushes showed in places. We 
floundered and rolled and tried to slide, 
but I was not fat enough for that. We 
finally reached the bottom and walked 
out through the cottonwoods to the bank 
of the river. 





only pausing to search with the glass 
the mountain sides 2s each turn or bend 
brought new scenes to view. 

After one of such pauses, Moses, who 
was trudging sturdily along behind, sat 
down on a log saying, ‘‘ Well, dis all de 
far I been.’’ I thought nothing of his 
remark, however, and after finishing 
my search, started on. Having passed 
some fifty yards I glanced back and saw 
him still sitting there gazing sullenly at 
me. I stopped and waited, but as he did 
not move I started on again, and had 


SCENE NEAR THE KILLING OF THE THREE BEARS, SHOWING SNOW-CLAD MOUNTAINS. 


This was the best looking country we 
had seen, for the woods along the river 
was mostly cottonwood and more open. 
and as far as we could see, up the valley 
and along the mountain side, there was 
good country. The snow was clear in 
spots, affording chances for the bears 
to feed. 

I was elated and felt sure there was 
luck ahead and stepped briskly along, 


gone at least a hundred yards when he 
got up and came plowing silently along; 
but whenever I looked at him his sour 
expression told that something was 
wrong. 


A mile or two was passed in silence ‘ 


when he broke forth in sullen tones, and 
uttered what I considered the greatest 
compliment I received while on Kadiak 
Island: ‘‘I am goin’ to tell all de na- 
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tives dat if ebber you come up to dis 
country again, dat none of dem hunt wid 
you.”’ 

** Why, what is the matter, Moses?’’ I 
asked, 

**You trabble too far,’’ he replied, 
and then shut up like a clam. 

“*Oh, no, Moses, this is all right; it 
is early yet.’’ For, although we had 
gotten up at half past two it was not yet 
eleven o’clock, and to me the day was 
young and the land ahead looked so 
promising I couldn’t endure the thought 
of turning back; so with a few cheering 
words I brought the smile back to his 
face and on we went. It was not long, 
however, until all was changed and in- 
stead of Moses hanging behind, I found 
it hard to restrain his pace, for after 
rounding a curve we stopped while I 
again with the glass searched the moun- 
tains and was carefully noting every rock 
or spot which might possibly be a bear, 
when my attention was called to a spot 
on the snow far ahead of us up the river 
and about a mile up the mountain side. 
This spot seemed unusual and out of 
place with its surroundings, and while 
looking intently, it divided and a streak 
of white showed between. This was 
most interesting and I felt a thrill of 
excitement, for it divided again and I 
knew there were three bears away up 
there in the brush and snow. 

I did not speak for a moment, but 
steadily watched them until I was certain 
I was right; then still keeping my eyes 
fixed on the bears, I quietly handed the 
glasses back of me to Moses, saying as 
I did so, ‘‘ There are three bears up there 
on the mountain.”’ 

‘*Where, where,’’ asked Moses as he 
grabbed the glasses. ‘‘ Just keep looking 
at dem bears, so you don’t lose dem 
while IT find de place,’’ says he. 
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‘*Now, Moses, look up the valley, 
where that deep cafion comes down.’’ 
“Yes, yes, I see it.”’ ‘*Then follow up 
the left side close to the edge and look 
close to the big patch of brush. Can’t 
you see that spot on the snow?”’ - 

**Oh, yes, yes, I see dem bears. Dar’s 
two, no, dar’s tree.’’ 

He had forgotten about ‘‘trabbling’’ 
too far and was as eager as a rat terrier 
to get started. 

**Now, just sit down a little while, 
Moses, while we talk this thing over,’’ 
says I. So we sat down on a log while I 
studied the situation and planned our 
campaign. I thought out loud and got 
several comments from Moses. 

**We can’t go up from this side of the 
cafion, Moses, for the wind would be 
dead wrong.”’ 

‘*Yes, dat’s right,’’ said Moses. 

‘*We can’t follow up the ecafion, for 
no matter which way the wind blows 
there is always a side draught up one of 
these deep gorges.’’ 

‘*Yes, dat’s right, we can’t go up dat 
eafion, for dey smell us, sure.’’ 

** Well, I’ll tell you what we will do, 
Moses. We’ll go up the valley to our 
right till we pass the mouth of the cafion, 
then climb the mountain and cross the 
eanon away above the bears and come 
down on them. What do you think of 
that?’’ 

‘“‘Dat’s all right, for dey can’t smell 
us dat way.’’ 

It was eleven o’clock when we started 
and it was two o’clock when we crawled 
noiselessly out of the steep rocky gorge 
above where we had seen the bears, so 
you can judge somewhat the distance. 

Although we had tried to watch them 
whenever we reached a point where they 
were in view, when we emerged from 
the cafion, the only proposition which 
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CROSS SHOWS WHERE THE THREE BEARS WERE KILLED. 


presented itself to us was this: Some- 
where in about ten acres of snow and 
brush were three Kadiak bears, but what 
their size or what they were doing we 
could not tell. 
that they had not gone away, 


We were sure, however, 
for we 
could see the mountain side for miles. 

We stopped a moment to listen and get 
our breath after our long climb, for I 
expected to be very busy in a short time 
and wanted good wind. So we stripped 
ourselves of glasses, lunch and needless 
elothing and started, slowly picking our 
way down the edge of the cafion, for here 
the sun, aided by wind, had nearly bared 
it of snow, affording us quicker and 
surer walking. 

We were intensely interested, for the 
feeling that at any moment three Kadiak 
bears might rise up before us kept our 
nerves tingling. Step by step we slipped 
through the brush, peering into every 
nook and corner for there were no tracks 
to guide us, as the bears had come from 


the opposite side and we were trying to 
meet them. 

I knew from our position that what- 
ever was to be, was soon to happen, for 
we were nearly in the center of the 
brush, and with rifle cocked we moved 
slowly forward. 


A step further and a dim brown pile 


without form or shape showed faintly on 
the snow through the thiek brush, not 
over thirty steps to our right. Through 
the bushes I caught a slight movement 
and was instantly ready for action, al- 
though there was nothing definite as yet, 
excepting that big brown pile. 

‘*Don’t shoot, don’t shoot,’’ whispered 
Moses, who was close at my heels, ‘‘ dat’s 
a rock, dat’s a rock.”’ 

‘*No,’’ I whispered, ‘‘that’s a bear; I 
saw it move.’’ 

Just then a portion of the brown pile 
began to stir, and it eaught Moses’ eye, 
and his tune was changed to, ‘‘Oh, dat’s 


a bear. Shoot quick, shoot quick.’’ 
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And right here I did a foolish thing, 
for should I ever find myself in such a 
position again I would cough or bark or 
make some sound so the bears would 
arise and show themselves and not shoot 
at an uncertainty as I did then. For, 
taking that portion of the pile that had 
moved to be a bear’s head, I aimed as 
best I could through the brush and fired. 
There was an eruption of bears out of 
that brush that would knock Mt. Pelee 
into a cocked hat. It was bang, bang, 
bang, and the air was full of brush, bears 
and snow for about three jumps, and 
then all was over. They were sleeping 
just above a steep place and with a wild 
rush they disappeared over the brink 
and were lost to view. There was an old 
female bear and two yearlings sleeping 
in a pile, 

I felt reasonably sure of the old one, 
however, for the second shot had caught 
her square in the back as she raised up, 
her head swinging from side to side try- 
ing to locate the disturbance. 


But what had become of the bears! 
They were out of sight so quickly that 
we hardly realized we had seen them. | 
dared not move from where I stood, for 
from there we could see open snow clear 
around the brush below, and should the 
bears break cover I could see them. 

So Moses slid down to the edge of the 
steep place over which the bears had 
gone and looked over, then waved his 
And there below 
on her back, her feet in the air, was the 
old bear dead. 


hand for me to come. 


The yearlings were in 
sight near their mother and one was 
wounded badly, for it developed what 
we saw move at the beginning was a cub, 
and not a bear’s head, for at the shot it 
had uttered a ery and bounded away. 

Dispatching the wounded cub, I told 
Moses he could shoot the other yearling, 
and I sat down on the snow and watched 
the fun. Those eubs had very long hair 
and very thin bodies and were hard to 
hit. 


Moses’ bear hunt grew very exciting 


UP TO DRY NEXT DAY AFTER THE THREE-BEAR HUNT. 
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for the cub lit out, and shot after shot 
was fired until six shots were sent after 
that tumbling bear ; but finally it turned 
its head right down by its tail and rolled 
over and over like a big muff and went 
down hill as far as it could roll and then 
died. There was no talking about dis- 
tance now, for Moses was as proud as I 
was, 

Moses went back for our things and 
then we piled up our bears and took 
their pictures, Moses snapping the cam- 
era on me as I lay among our pets. 

It was four o’clock by the time we had 
them skinned, and, making up our packs 
according to our size, we started out. 
We hurried down the mountain side and 
started for camp as fast as we could 
travel, for it was a long, hard trip. We 
took to the river bed going home and 
forded and reforded it to save traveling 
through the brush and snow. 

Moses was like a kid with his first pair 
of pants as we hurried along, for he was 
proud of his bearskin. And probably 


to square accounts with me for his re- 
luetance to travel in the morning, he 
broke forth in this wise: 

‘*T tell you, dat’s de way to do it, for 
if you keep movin’ you can’t tell what 
time you’re goin’ to struck um.’’ 

With reluctance I close my bear story, 
for there were other interesting inci- 
dents occurring on this trip, but space 
will not permit. And with these words 
I will lay down my pen: 

Is bear hunting dangerous in Alaska? 
I do not know, for I took Moses’ advice 
and ‘‘killed um quick.’’ It is very hard 
work, but what’s the difference, for 
when it is over the hardships are soon 
forgotten. And who would not endure 
the petty hardships, the elimbing, the 
bushes, the deep snow, for the pleasant 
memories that will always cling—the 
memories of the chase and the dearer 
memories of the good friends we met. 

Hail to the Bear Hunters’ Club of the 
Steamship Ohio, for to you the latch 
string of my door is always out! 


Reflections 


When the lights are burning lowly and the cares of day have flown, 
And I go and get my meersham from its shelf, 

When the house is dark and silent and [ sit and smoke alone, 
I have often asked these questions of myself. 

Why are we forever chasing fleeting rainbows in the sky 
As we tread upon the blossoms of the flowers? 

Why is it we strive and struggle from our births until we die 


Overlooking all the pleasures that are ours? 


Why will things in dim perspective which we never can attain 
Lure us on until our fading dreams have fled, 

Leaving but the trampled blossoms with their fragrancy of pain 
To remind us of the roses that are dead? 

And mid dreams of smoke and fancy as the embers slowly die 
Mystic voices from the shadows seem to say, 

“Though a thousand tinted rainbows hang their arches in the sky, 
You should gather in the roses while you may.” 

CARLYLE C. McINTYRE. 
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Reciting an adventuresome hunting and pro-pecting trip by pack in 
Montana, on which elk, goat and two kinds of bear were killed. The 


Terrors of a forest fire experienced. Face to face with a big grizzly bear. 





~H. M. RALSTON 


In the autumn of 1906 three of us, 
Joe Ralston, William Harris and the 
author, started from the mouth of the 
Teton River Canon near the town of 
Choteau, in Northern Montana, for a 
six weeks’ outing. Our outfit consisted 
of a pack horse and saddle horse to 
each man, tent, bedding, arms, anmuni- 
tion, an excellent camera, and sufficient 
food and other necessities to last for six 
weeks. The country over which we 
hunted adjoins on the south the pro- 
posed Glacier National Park, which ex- 
tends over a region, for the most part, 
of rough and trailless country absolutely 
necessitating the use of pack horses. 


The first day of our trip we traveled 
up the north fork of the Teton River 
due west to where it meets the centrai 
fork. Our first camp was at the junc 
tion of these two streams and, after rest 
ing our horses for the night we proceed 
ed the next day up the central fork, and 
traveling steady for the next two days 
we finally pitched camp at the lieadwa 
ters of the Sun River at the foot of Ta 
ble Mountain. We camped here for two 
nights, spending the daytime in looking 
over the country. The country here is 
very rough, and one morning we decided 
to walk to the top of the mountain in 
order to get an idea as regards the trails. 
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We left our camera at camp that day, 
had 


two hours before we 


and we not been gone more than 


saw a beautiful 
specimen of mountain big 


horn, standing broadside to us, at a dis- 


sheep, or 
tance of about fifty yards. He appar- 
ently did not see us, and we stood among 
the rocks for several minutes watching 
motionless. 


him standirfg Suddenly a 


LIFE 


camp, but we had not gone far when 
little in advance, 
stopped, and with an exclamation of 
surprise pointed with his .30-30 carbine 


right, 


Jose,- who was a 


to our and there, not twenty 
yards away, stood twelve big bull elk. 
As soon as we stopped two of them 
trotted in a_ slow, dignified fashion 


across the park, followed by the rest, 


WHICH IS THE LARGEST? 


gust of wind carried our seent to him, 
whereupon he bounded up the mountain 
We followed 
his trail, arriving at the summit of the 
We did not see 


anything of our game but the beautiful 


disappearing from view. 


mountain about noon. 


scenery from this point well repaid our 
hard journey. 


After resting a while, we started for 


who never broke walk until they 


reached the timber. The animals were 
so close to us that we counted with ease 
the points on their antlers. The sad 
thing about this incident was that the 
eamera was absent. This picture, of all 
the rest, would have been worth the trip. 
We arrived at camp shortly after sun- 


down, prepared a good meal and went 

















to bed. The next morning we packed 
again and started out across the country. 
The trails were terrible, all manner of 
obstructions lying in our way, so that 
we had.to use axes in order to make 
any progress. That night we camped on 
the head of the main fork of the White 
Water. It being late and all of us tired, 
we did not explore, but quickly set up 
the tent, cared for the horses, ate our 
supper and retired. 

On arising the next morning we found 
the air so thick with smoke that we 
could not see over 300 yards from the 
tent. We at once came to the conclu- 
sion that it was a forest fire, and as 
the wind had changed during the night, 
huge, dark clouds of smoke were pass- 
ing over us. As we did not see any 
smoke or sign of a fire from Table 
Mountain we packed up our luggage 
and journeyed westward until 1 0’clock. 
All morning the wind had been blowing 
steadily from the west and the smoke 
was now so dense and the air so hot that 
both we and the horses were beginning 
to suffer. We hastily pitched a tem- 
porary camp and climbed to the top of 
a small mountain near by to see if we 
could locate the fire. On all sides of 
us there was one vast pall of smoke 
through which we could only peer a 
short distance. Finding our efforts fu- 
tile we retraced our steps and arrived in 
camp late in the afternoon. We did not 
think the fire was as close as it later 
proved to be, and although we could hear 
a low roar we attributed it to the wind. 
We decided to remain where we were 
for the night, hoping that the wind 
would change before morning and clear 
away the smoke sufficiently to enable us 
to see our way. 

Just at nightfall the wind subsided to 
a gentle breeze and finally died away 
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altogether, thus making us confident 
that the smoke would lift’ by morning 
After our horses had been tethered we 
crawled in our beds for the night. It 
seemed to me that I had not slept more 
than a few minutes when I was awak 
ened by Jose, who was pulling at my 
arm and ealling to me to get up. I sat up 
right in bed, rubbed my eyes and asked 
Jose what was the matter. ‘‘Matter,’’ 
he exclaimed, ‘‘The matter is that we 
want to get the swiftest move on us we 
ever made in our life! The whole ridge 
yonder is afire and it’s coming this wa) 
mighty fast!’’ 

I sprang from bed, threw open the 
tent flaps and looked out. As | did so, 
hot, pungent clouds of smoke struck my 
face, and not more than a mile away | 
saw a great, long line of fire burning 
on the ridge. The fire was eating the 
very life of the forest and hundreds of 
trees were falling on all sides, causing a 
terrific noise. I hastily dressed and ran 
to the horses. When I reached them, 
one was already free from the repes and 
the others were stamping and snorting, 
trying to loose themselves from the pick 
et-pins. In fifteen minutes everything 
was packed, and, throwmg ourselves 
into the saddles we urged the horses to 
a fast trot. 

There was only one way to move in 
order to escape the oncoming . flames 
Off to the south and running parallel 
to the valley was a long, high ridge, the 
top of which was bare of timber. We 
made for this ridge as fast as the brush 
and down timber would permit. - After 
working for what seemed an age we 
reached the top, panting and wet with 
sweat. Huge cinders fell on all sides, 
striking the horses and nearly making 
them unmanageable, while others lifted 
by the wind, fell in the valley far below 
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us, starting miniature fires which devel- 
oped into a roaring, seething mass of 
flame. We now followed the ridge and 
traveled directly away from the fire, 
whereas before we had been compelled 
to move at right angles with its course. 
Within an hour we had reached the 
heavy timber where we halted for a 
short time, resting the horses and get- 
ting our breath. The heat was not so 
intense here; but the smoke made us 
cough incessantly. We only paused for 
a few minutes and then proceeded on 
our way to the canon below. 

We traveled all that day and far into 
the night, and, after stumbling along 
through thickets and brush, over wind- 
falls and down timber, winding here 
and there, we at last settled beside a lit- 


tle spring in a deep canon. We now 


made an inspection of ourselves, and 
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such a sight as we presented! We were 
black as coal from head to foot, 
our clothing was torn in shreds, our 
hands and faces scoreaed, our shoes 
burnt and cut, and our eyes looked like 
two small holes burnt in a blanket. We 
gazed at one another for a minute and 
then, throwing ourselves at full length 
on the ground, indulged in hearty, spon- 
taneous laughter—a laugh partly of 
mirth at the ridiculous spectacle we pre- 
sented, and partly of relief at having 
escaped the fire. 

That night we slept like logs and we 
did not awake until nine o’elock on the 
following morning. By this time the 
wind had _ stopped and the smoke lifted 
sufficiently to enable us to see a consid- 
erable distance, but which made the use 
of the camera impossible. The next day 
we broke camp and late in the afternoon 





THIS IS REAL LIFE. 


A nice catch and a pretty camp 


The fish appear to be smaller than they really are on account of their 


being so far in the background. 
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THE BEAVER AT BAY. 


reached Big River and camped in a 
small park, deciding to lay over for a 
couple of days to rest the horses and 
overhaul our outfit. The fishing here 
was good and we managed to secure af- 
ter an hour’s angling enough speckled 
trout from a pound and a half to the 
ordinary camp size. On the’ second 


morning we again hit the trail, and af-: 


com- 
dead 
little 


ter going over a rough country 
posed of partly open and partly 
timber we camped in a beautiful 
valley called the Beaver Meadows. 

These meadows are covered with 
grasses up to the horses’ knees, and, 
while we were in this camp, we did not 
have to worry about the feed for our 
live stock. We picked out a good, level 
spot for the camp and worked for the 
next two days fixing the fireplace, mak- 
ing a place for the wood, and other ne- 
eessities. The fishing here was the best 
I have ever had, the accompanying pho- 
tographs bearing witness to our splendid 


success. We caught the three strings of 


trout shown in one of the pictures in a 

little less than three hours, some of them 

trout weighing as high as four pounds. 
One morning we had an interesting 


experience with a beaver. A short dis 
tance below our camp the river makes 
a big bend something in the shape of a 
horseshoe, and, creating an 
about 200 yards across. Just below this 
a small creek empties into the river and 
a colony of beaver had erected their 
dam just above its mouth. 
we were fishing down the river a short 
distance below the bend, Jose suddenly 
said, ‘‘Look at the beaver,’’ and there, 
perched upon the river bank a short dis- 
tance from us, sat a large beaver. Just 
as Jose spoke, he saw us and dove into 
the water. With a ery of ‘‘Let’s get 
him, fellows,’’ Jose plunged into the 
water and headed him off, while Bill 
and I got to the upper end of the pool 
in time to see him back into the deep 


isthmus 


One day, as 
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water and stick his head under a tree 
root. Bill walked out on a sand bar near 
the opposite side and took off a gunny- 
sack from his shoulder, which he had 
earried for the fish. He untied the 
strap, made a noose of it, and then we 
all closed in on the beaver. 

The water was not deep and we could 


see him plainly, but he did not make a 


nysack open with a pole, we dragged 
him to it. As soon as he saw the dark 
interior he made a dive for it, and we 
had him prisoner. Jubilantly, the fish- 
ine forgotten for the moment, we hoisted 
the sack on a pole and earried him to 
eamp. We had a hard time trving to 
take his picture, but at last, after touch- 
ing him with sticks, he sat up long 


THE HUNTERS IN ACTION 


move, thinking that we did not see him. 
Slowly we closed in until Bill, edging in 
just behind him, slipped the noose over 
his tail and drew him, despite his fran- 
tic effort to free himself, to the bar; 


and then, holding the mouth of the gun- 


enough for a snapshot. We then turned 
him loose and with all of his remaining 
strength he made for the river and dove 
into the water. We tried to get another 
photograph of him while he was swim- 
ming, but he was too quick for us. 
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Throughout the trip we did not have 
any success in photographing deer or 
elk. We would always see a deer when 
the camera was taking a rest at camp, 
and many times we had fine chances to 
get some excellent pictures of elk, but 
in every instance we had forgotten the 
camera, ~ One day we resolved to go pic- 
ture hunting to a lick near the camp. 
The next day after we had cured our 
fish and smoked some of our meat we 
started. We went to a large lick about 
three Elk Creek and after 
walking for about an hour we came close 


miles up 


enough to begin our stalk. I adjusted 
the camera for instant use, and took the 
lead, stalking from tree to tree as qui- 
etly as possible. Presently when I had 
gone about ten yards I could distinctly 
hear a scraping noise, as though an elk 
I told 
the boys to stay in the rear, and I crept 
forward trying to see the animal, which 
later turned out té be an elk. Meanwhile 
the elk, having drank his fill of the sul- 
phur water in the lick, and finishing for 
the time 
horns, had walked straight toward me. 
I had not gone twenty feet farther when 
he walked out in the open about ten 
For a 
stared at each other and then suddenly, 


or deer was polishing his horns. 


being the polishing of his 


yards from me. moment we 
wheeling in his tracks, he bounded off. 
I tried for a picture but failed, and 
then, adjusting the 
started in the direction he had taken. As 


camera again, I 
soon as I came out into the first park 
I saw the boys in the edge of the tim- 
ber. Jose was pointing eagerly with his 
finger at something ahead of him, while 
Bill, with his hat off and his gun thrown 
forward, was peering in the same direc- 
tion. It was too good a chance to miss; 
the alert pose, combined with the atti- 
tude of breathless expectancy, gave a 
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very good illustration of the hunter in 
action, so I brought the camera into play 
and the bulb. The 
ment later proved to be a large porcu- 
pine that was tearing the bark off a 
near-by tree. We the 
‘anon till afternoon, prospecting, ex 


pressed excite- 


continued up 


ploring and taking occasional snapshots 
of the scenery and interesting places. 
After returning to camp we prepared a 
typical hunter’s meal and rolled up in 
our blankets just as it was beginning to 
get dark. 
be rainy and foggy, so we stayed in 


The next day turned out to 


eamp and planned our side trips for the 
remainder of the hunt. 

We had now been away from home 
three weeks, and as we had plenty of 
provisions left and the open seasen was 
now on, we decided to go to the summit 
and do some hunting. Accordingly, on 
the following morning we packed a little 
bedding and enough provisions for three 
days, and rode down the river about 
eighteen miles to Box Cafion. This cafion 
is one of the roughest and grandest spots 
ever seen. The second 
had 
bunches of 
buneh on the 
the west side of the 
bunch on the 


I have morn 


after we been here we 


ing 
mountain goats, 


east side and the 


saw two 


one 


other on eanon. 


The west side were 


perched along the topmost pinnacles of 


the red slate cliffs, and the rising sun 
throwing them into relief made a sight 
well worth remembering. 

The fishing here was excellent, many 
that 
inches. 


were caught measuring 
One 


were fishing down stream, we had a 


of those 
twenty day, as we 
very interesting experience with some 
We had been fishing for about 
three hours with indifferent luck when 
we came to a large pool at the mouth of 


trout. 


a tributary of the main stream. The pool 
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was nearly round, about twenty-five 
yards across and very deep. The water 
was so very clear that we could look 
down to the bottom of the pool and see 
a large number of big fish swimming 
around. By standing on a cut bank, 
about eight feet above the water, we 
could see them easily, and we had not 
been standing there long before we spied 
a magnificent specimen much larger 
than the rest. Cast after cast was made 
for him, but he only remained still in 
the water and tantalizingly waved his 
tail. At last, just as I got my spoon- 
hook spinning nicely above him another 
big fellow close by suddenly darted up 
and seized it. After a spirited struggle 
I succeeded in landing him. He was 
certainly a beauty, measuring three feet 
to the inch, and although we had no 
means of weighing him, we judged his 
weight to be at least eighteen pounds. 

We hooked three more in the same 
manner, but with each succeeding cast 
the big fellow became more and more 
uneasy till suddenly he darted out of 
the pool and down stream. We thought 
we had him now, for the river below 
breaks up into three shallow channels 
and continues so for half a mile. We 
splashed in the water after him. Up 
and down we went, turning him back 
every time he made a dash for the deep 
water. One time we threw him half-way 
up the bank with our rods but he would 
flop back in the water and strike for the 
deep pool. At last he managed te dash 
past us, gaining the deep water. We 
were rather glad he escaped, although 
we had wished very much to get a pho- 
tograph of him. We were wringing wet 
after our chase and as soon as we were 
dried sufficiently, we packed up again, 
arriving at our home camp on the fol- 
lowing afternoon. 
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We spent a day in camp, preparing 
for a hunt on the morrow, and sunrise 
the next morning found us half a mile 
from camp and just on the point of sep- 
arating to hunt the basins ahead of us. 
Jose and Bill going together, took the 
right-hand side, and taking the camera 
I chose the west side as the hest for 
game. We agreed before separating 
that we would bring our game to camp 
if we killed any, so it would not delay 
our departure the next day. I hunted 
steadily away from the camp until 2 
o’clock, and not having sighted any bear 
I concluded that it was time to be head- 
ing back home. I had jumped deer 
twice but had been unable to get a shot 
at them on account of the thick timber. 

I was sitting on a log a few moments 
afterward resting, and smoking my pipe, 
when, off to the east, I heard the boys 
shoot. I heard four shots in quick suc- 
cession and, following them, two more 
shots. I surmised at once that they had 
killed something and that they probably 
would be late in getting home, so I 
made a fast walk to camp in order to 
have supper ready when they arrived. 

About an hour after dark the boys 
came to camp, tired and hungry. Be- 
tween them, hanging on a huge pole, 
was a large, thick bearskin, the result 
of the shots I had heard. They had 
sighted the bear at a distance of 300 
yards and, firing simultaneously had 
both wounded him. The other ° two 
shots were clean misses, but by making 
a hard run they managed to get in two 
more shots, one of them bringing him 
down with a bullet through the head. I 
was much disappointed at not securing 
a photograph of the bear, and resolved 
that should’ we kill another ‘one’ we 
would have his picture if we had to lay 
over another week. 
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BROUGHT DOWN WITH A BULLET THROUGH THE HEAD. 


During the night the weather changed 
and, on arising next morning, we found 
three inches of snow on the ground. A 
dense fog covered everything, and not 
wishing to move camp in this kind of 
weather we made a short circle to see if 
we could sight any game. By noon we 
returned to camp, as the fog had lifted 
by this time, and the snow had melted, 
making the walking very hard. It was 
still cloudy the next morning, but we 
decided to take chances with the wea- 
ther, and, packing our outfit, we took 
the trail for the summit. About 11 
o’clock it began to snow again and we 
thought it advisable to pitch camp as 
we had gone nearly ten miles since leav- 
ing the Beaver meadows. We stayed 
here a day and a half, making a long 
hunt but getting nothing for our pains 
but a good wetting. While in this camp 


we sighted a bunch of mountain sheep, 
but the wind was against us and conse 
quently they caught our scent and es- 


eaped. At last the weather cleared, the 
sun came out bright and warm, and we 
packed up onee more, arriving late that 
night at the forks of Basin Creek. A 
day was spent setting up a permanent 
camp, clearing trails, locating the horses 
and then we were ready to begin our 
hunt. 

The first day Bill and I went east 
ward, tramping over the Trail Creek 
country, but luck was against us as we 
did not have any success. Jose, strik- 
ing south to the range, had more encour 
agement. He jumped a couple of white- 
tail deer, saw fresh elk tracks and lo- 
eated a fine lick where he believed we 
could seeure some photographs. On the 


next afternoon we prepared lunch 
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enough to last for a day, and, strapping 
some blankets en our backs, started for 
the hek. 


we cut some green boughs for a blind, 


As soon as we arrived there 


and, spreading down our blankets and 
placing the camera in a_ position to 
sweep the lick, we ate a bite and waited. 
As dusk fell some large animal (an elk, 
judging by the tracks), came close to the 


lick, but something aroused his suspi- 


LIFE 


had not been talking long when it 
seemed as if the whole animal kingdom 
Off to the east about 
half a mile, judging by the sound, .a 
bull elk would now and then bugle his 


challenge to the world, and each time 


had come to life. 


clear, strong and defiant would come his 
answer from another big fellow to the 
north. The moon 
above, turning the 


from 
frosty leaves of the 


shone down 
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cion and he made off without showing 
himself. It soon became so dark that we 
eould no longer distinguish the objects 
uround us, so we rolled up in our blank 
ets and fell to sleep. 

By midnight the air became so chilly 
that we could not sleep; so, sitting up 
luneh, 
lighted our nipes, and discussed in low 


close together we finished our 


tones our prospects for the morrow. We 


\ MAGNIFICENT ¢ 


ANTLERS 
quaking aspens to glittering silver, and 
lighting the gloomy aisles of the forest 
with a quaint, steady glow. From the 
west, weird and drawn-out, came the ery 
The hoot- 


familiar 


of a pack of timber wolves. 


owls, too, eontributed their 


salutations to the mournful echoes of the 
night-enshrouded woodland. 


f 
Each sue- 
the direction of 
the elk told us that they were gradually 


ceeding whistle from 
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drawing nearer. A long while after- 
wards, just as the first pale signs of 
the dawn appeared in the east, the two 
elk met. They were so near to us that 
we could hear distinetly the clash of 
their horns. We did not wait an in- 
stant, but, picking up the camera and 
the flashlight, stole on tiptoe across the 
little moonlit ‘clearing and into the tim- 
ber on the opposite side. With Jose at 
my heels we stopped here for a moment 
to accustom our eyes to the intense 
gloom. We then stole on toward the 
fight and as we did so the sounds of the 
horns clashing grew louder and louder 
until suddenly the fighting monsters 
loomed up before us in the center of a 
small park. 


They were fighting furiously, and so 
close to us that we could hear with ease 
their loud breathing. For a moment, as 
though by mutual consent, we paused 
and stood close together, watching that 
battle for supremacy between, the splen- 
did creatures. Back and forth they 
swayed, first one and then the other 
getting the advantage. Their positions 
constantly changed, caused by the many 
leaps and bounds they made at each 
other. Finally we stepped forward and 
lighted the flashlight, at the same time 
snapping the camera. Immediately the 
antagonists, with a loud crashing and 
breaking of twigs, bounded away 
through the trees, giving us no chance 
to shoot them. 

I must plead guilty to being excited 
on this occasion, for the film when de- 
veloped showed a blur, proving that 
my nerves had been far from steady 
when I pressed the bulb. We returned 
to the lick and watched until daylight 
but without results. We then made our 
way to camp, where we ate a hearty 
meal and took a nap. Next day we de- 
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cided that as the moonlight nights mace 
the hunting very poor we would pros- 
pect for a day or two. We took a belt, 
pick and our rifles, arid proceeded up 
the east fork of Basin Creek. Two miles 
up, the stream separated, and, the left 
hand fork being the larger, we chose 
that as the more likely to cut deeply 
into the porphyry dikes. We walked for 
a couple of hours but did not have any 
luck so we concluded to look for the 
contact of the porphyry with the slate. 
We laid our course for a little pass over 
the divide between the two 
thence up the ridge, finally discovering 
the contact but finding 
hematite. 


ereeks, 
nothing but 


We were now tired, and before going 
to camp seated ourselves on a little 
point close by and began to chat. The 
valley of the south fork lay below us 
with steep, rocky sides, and a fine, open, 
timbered bottom dotted with parks. For 
some time we sat lazily pulling at our 
pipes and looking over the country be- 
low us, when Jose sprang from his re 
clining position and, pointing down be- 
low, said, ‘‘Look at the bear!’’ There, 
below us, about three-quarters of a mile, 
were two bears walking unconcernedly 
across a small park, stopping occasion 
ally to turn over a boulder in quest of 
ants, and evidently making for the 
huckleberry bushes in the thick timber 
on the hillside. Both were silvertips 
one a very large old fellow, while the 
other looked to be a yearling. We 
watched them for a time, meanwhile 
making plans to bag them. 
too far away to try a shot, and as the 
hillside below was open 
searcely hope to cross it without being 
seen. The only thing we could do was 
to make a detour, and this we did in a 
very short time. 


They were 


we eould 
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We went down to the bottom, thence 
working our way carefully to where we 
had last seen them. Here we paused to 
decide which direction they had taken. 
Bill argued that they would double 
back to the bottom when they struck the 
thick brush on the hillside. He wanted 
to go that way, but Jose thought the 
bears were making for the top of the 
ridge, while I reasoned that they would 
stop in the first good huckleberry patch 
they came to. Accordingly we separ- 
ated, Bill going down the valley, and 
Jose straight up the hill, while I laid 
my course midway between the two and 
gradually walked around and up the 
bill for a distance of 600 yards. In a 
short time I eame to a small trench with 
a spring stream trickling down it. In 
the damp mosses on the water’s edge 
were the tracks of the big bear pointing 
up the ditch on both sides and extend- 
ing up the hill some fifty yards. Here 
the huckleberry bushes began to grow 
thick, being, in some places, six feet 
high. I stole quietly up the ditch. keep- 
ing a sharp look on both sides for Mr. 
Bruin. Before coming to the brush the 
tracks swerved to one side, and I 
stopped a moment, not relishing the 
idea of following him into the thicket. 

I eoneluded to go to the end of the 
brush and skirt along the edge of it as 
far as I could, but I could not go very far 
for the height of the bushes increased. I 
now made up my mind to brave the dan- 
ger and plow my way through the tang- 
led mass of wood. After a hard struggle 
I reached the open ground and located 
myself. I discovered that I was follow- 
ing an offshoot of the main thicket and 
as a log was lying on the ground near 
by I decided to step on it and look over 
the bushes. 

No sooner had I stepped on the log 


than I espied my quarry standing 
broadside to me about forty yards off. 
I saw the larger of the two bears, who 
was anxiously stripping off the with 
ered huckleberries from the bushes and 
emitting grunts of satisfaction at the 
same time. His head was lowered and 
I could only see the top of his ears work 
ing up and down as he enjoyed his daily 
meal. I glanced hastily around to see 
if the other bear was near, and also to 
the best direction for retreat, 
when I saw Bill about fifty yards be 
low following the bear trail up the ditch. 
The other bear was nowhere in sight, so, 
throwing my .32 Special to my shoulder 
I took careful aim for his heart and 
fired. With a blood-eurdling vell he 
rose to his full height and toppled over 
backwards, clawing and biting at the 
bushes. . 


choose 


Instantly he was upon his feet again, 
and with his other side presented to me, 
and without taking the gun from my 
shoulder I pumped in a fresh cartridge 
and fired, aiming for the same point as 
before. Over and over he went, grow] 
ing fearfully as he rolled down the 
steep decline, and out of sight in the 
bushes. Reloading again, I ran through 
the bushes in his direction. I had not 
gone far when I saw the thick bushes 
ahead of me move, and the next thing 
I knew the bear was nearly upon me. [ 
had my rifle in a ready position, and 
as the bear came toward me, angrily bit 
ing and clawing at the bushes, I took 
eareful aim and fired. Still he came 
on, his wonderful vitality holding him 
up and his keen power of scent telling 
him exactly where I was. 

Meanwhile Bill, hearing the first 
erack from my rifle, started running 
rapidly up to me, and just as the bear 
broke cover not thirty feet away he 





reached me, and, not having located the 


game, sprang squarely in front of my 
gun, forcing me to lower it. Without 
stopping, he turned in the direction I 





RESULT OF THE SHOT. 


was facing from the log, and, break- 
ing the neck of brush, came face to face 
with the bear. Quick as a flash he 
fired, giving the bear a flesh wound 
through the hip. The bear stopped for 
a minute, thus enabling Bill to ran and 
bound through the bushes. He was not 
too soon, for the bear was only two rifle 
lengths behind him, and just as they 
reached the ditch the bear made a huge 
lunge with his body, swinging his enor- 
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mous paw, which missed Bill about a 
foot. Just as the bear made the lunge 
I fired again, but as Bill was between 
me and the bear’s head I could only see 
his hind quarters, but the bullet caught 
him fairly on the point of the hip, the 
heavy ball shattering the bone and fin- 
ishing him nicely. Down he sank all in 
a heap and came rolling over and over 
straight towards me, still howling. I lost 
no time in getting across to Bill on the 
opposite side of the ditch, for I consid- 
ered the neighborhood of the log very 
unhealthy just then. 

The bear rolled to the bottom of the 
ditch and then rose on his forelegs, try- 
ing to pull himself up the bank to us, 
but his strength was gone and he never 
could have made it. Bill did not want 
to take any more chances, so he fired at 
the bear’s head, killing him instantly. 
Meanwhile Jose had succeeded in get- 
ting quite close to the other bear; but 
my first shot seared him, and ow- 
ing to the thick brush Jose was unable 
to get a shot at him, so he came down 
the ditch to where we were, and we all 
began to examine our kill. 


He was certainly a magnificent speci- 
men. His head was as large as a small 
beer-keg, measuring eighteen inches in 
length. Between the ears he measured 
the length of two hands and his great, 
claw-armed feet were over a foot in 
length, while the muscle of his fore-foot 
was as big around as a small fir tree. 
His hide, when dressed, measured nine 
feet, and we judged him to weigh at 
least 700 pounds. 

Next morning we went back wih a 
pack horse and secured his pelt, and 
some of the fattest of the meat to boil 
out for bear-grease. We got the meat 
solely for this purpose, for, though I 
have heard a great deal of eating bear 
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meat, I have never seen any that did 
not positively nauseate me if brought 
into close proximity to my nose. The 
next four days we spent in hunting and 
were fortunate enough to bag a fine elk 
each. We had intended to kill only two, 
but as it happened we struck our game 
on the same day, though in different 
sections, and on comparing notes that 
night found that we had each secured 
one. Bill killed a young one, Jose a 
five point, while mine was a splendid 
old bull of fifteen points—seven on one 
side and eight on the other. 

After we had packed the meat and 
smoked it to take home, we spent one 
more day with the camera trying to bag 
a goat as a finish to our trip. We se- 
lected a large, red slate mountain lying 
to the west of our previous hunting 
grounds as the scene of our operations. 
We knew that we could find plenty of 
goats in these mountains, and taking 
two rifles, a field glass and the camera, 
we started for the summit. We climbed 
to the top of one of the high ridges and 
walked along this until we reached a 
small, sparsely - wooded point some 400 
yards below the first series of cliffs. 
Here we sat down under some low 
scrub pines and, taking out the field 
glass, made a close survey of the cliffs 
and rock slides above us. We must have 
sat there an hour before seeing :any- 
thing, but at last, just as our patience 
was reaching its limit, a fine old billy 
goat walked into sight out of a small 
gulch about a quarter of a mile distant. 

Here was our quarry in full sight, 
but the greatest and hardest stalk still 
remained ahead of us. We sat still for 
a few minutes mapping out our course; 
the goat was standing in the head of a 
deep draw which began at the timber 
line and just below the first rock slide. 


We decided to eirele through the timber 
below until we reached the draw; then 
Jose took the south, and Bill and I with 
the camera the north corner of the two 
small ridges which formed the sides of 
the draw. We figured that should the 
goat feed toward the south Jose could 
circle him and start him in our direc- 
tion, which might give us a good chance 
at him. We went slowly and cautiously 
taking care not to break any twigs, and 
as the day was a beautiful one, the air 
still and the sun shining at our backs, 
we had the best points in our favor. 

We soon reached a point within 170 
yards of him, but the trees became so 
sparse and scrubby that we had to 
crawl from cover to cover. We paused 
and took off our heavy hunting shoes, 
putting on moccasins and removing our 
hats and coats, leaving them here to re- 
cover later. Now began the most ardu- 
ous task of all. The small, bushy pines 
grew farther and farther apart and sev- 
eral times we had to crawl along flat 
on our stomachs for thirty feet or more 
through the tall mountain weeds and 
grass. Had it not been that the goat 
was standing on a small bench or hol- 
low he certainly would have seen us, but 
his closest line of vision was about two 
feet over our heads. At last by dint of 
hard work and the loss of considerable 
skin from our elbows and knees, we at- 
tained the shelter of a small pine about 
sixty or seventy feet from our quarry, 
whom we discovered to be 
peacefully all unconscious of his neigh- 
bors. 

Lying flat on our stomachs, we re- 
mained behind the tree and carefully 
got the camera ready for a snapshot. 
When all was ready Bill slowly raised 
his head, meaning to give a low whistle 
to attract the goat’s attention and make 


feeding 
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him raise his head. Just as Bill whis- 
tled there came the slight sound of a 
breaking twig from our left, and out 
from behind a clump of bushes stepped 
Jose, who instantly leveled his gun at 
the goat and fired. Bill, with an ex- 
clamation of disappointment, pressed 
the bulb of the camera. The exposure 
was not a second too soon, as it tarned 
out to be one of the best photographs 
on the hunt. 

A second after Jose fired the goat 
tumbled over and we walked forward to 
examine him. He was a fine old billy, 
one of the largest I have ever seen. Af.- 
ter mutual explanations it developed 
that Jose had been watching the goat 
for some time before he shot, but owing 
to the little tree, and the slight rise in 
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the ground which eoncealed us from the 
quarry, Jose had been unable to see us. 
It was now late in the afternoon and 
after taking one more snapshot of 
the goat’s body with Jose standing 
just behind, we dressed and dragged 
him down the mountainside to the 
trails below, and returned to 
Next morning we took a 
horse and went after the billy, ar 
riving in camp before noon. The 
of the day we spent in preparation for 
the long trail which was before us, and 
bright and early the next morning we 
started. After three long, hard days of 


camp. 
pack 


rest 


packing we reached the prairies and 
home, very tired and dirty, but bronzed 
and healthy, and on the whole very well 
satisfied with our trip. 


Bill and Me! 


Once Bill an’ me, we took our gun, and went way down there by the crik, 


An’ pointed it at rocks and things,—by Jiminy! 


She went off quick! 


An’ all at once a big jack-rabbit jumped right at us through the air; 
Scared me so [| pulled the trigger, and the rabbit died right there' 


Bill an’ me, we never meant to kill it, for Pa said the gun 

Was just to shoot at targets, an’ we mustn’t kill live things for fun; 
’N so we made a little grave down in the hollow by a tree 

’N put poor bunny in, and on a stone wrote “Killed by Bill and me!” 


A few days after this Ma sent us down to Perkins’ for some eggs, 

’N Bill an’ me went cross the crik and down the path, fas’ our legs 
Could carry us, for it was gettin’ dark, an’ that path through the wood 
Wa’n’t no place for little boys who hadn’t done just what they should! 


Comin’ back a big pale moon came slinkin’ up behind the hill, 

An’ made long shadders on the path, an’ everything was dark an’ still 
Save whispery things that crep’ behind, and leaves that rustled as we ran! 
'N Bill an’ me, we stopped up short, all cold as if we’d had a bata. 


Then, right ahead, we saw the grave that we’d dug by the twisty path, 
’N Bill an’ me, we stopped up short, all cold as if we'd had a bath, 

’N prickly things ran up my spine, for on the stone, all ghostly white 
A monstrous great big rabbit sat, and each eye was a big red light! 


He grinned at us, and waved his paws, and others sneaked up from the ground 
And danced around us in a ring with gleaming eyes, but not a sound! 

Bill an’ me, I guess we thought that we was just about to die! 

When that ghost rabbit on the stone an’ all the others jumped up high, 


’"N disappeared! 


’N’ jes’ the moon was lookin’ down on Bill an’ me! 


1 don’t know how we ever moved, but first thing I know was when we 


Fell ’gainst the door, an‘ Ma, she said, 


‘Why. what’s the matter, boys, you’re white!” 


’N then we tol’ her ’bout the ghosts we saw a-dancin’ in the night! 


Pa laffed at us, an’ Ma was cross about the eggs, but no, sir-ree! 
We ain’t never goin’ to kill no more jackrabbits, Bill an’ me! 


FREDA WILSON AGATZ. 




















AN AMERICAN SPORTSMAN. 


We picture herewith a gentleman we have known for a good many years personally—a 
man who in many respects is our ideal of the typical American sportsman, Mr. O. C. Frisbee 
of Ballard station, Seattle, Wash. Mr. Frisbee is herewith shown with his first and only 
grizzly bear skin, an account of the killing of which he related in a previous number. (This 
trophy was mounted by C. C Berg, the Seattle taxidermist.) Mr. Frisbee could about as well 
exist without hunting as a fish could subsist out of the water. He has killed nearly all the 
different kinds of big game found on this continent, and says that nothing short of sudden 
death or a stroke of paralysis will keep him from taking his annual pilgrimage into the hills. 














CHRISTMAS 


O. C. FRISBEE 


How that name brings back memories 
of the long ago—of my boyhood home 
away near the headwaters of the Dela- 
ware River, in the good old State of 
New York. I can see a bare-footed, 
rugged boy trailing along behind his 
larger brother with some trout on a wil- 
low string, watching with eager eyes 
while his brother carefully drops the 
hook, baited with a wriggling angle- 
worm, over the bank, and watching with 
trembling eagerness as the trout ‘‘bit,’’ 
and then I can see the proud look of 
satisfaction as another speckled beauty 
is added to his string. 

Later on I had my willow pole and 
followed in the wake of my big brother, 
but I had to fish where he had fished; 
and sometimes I got one even under 
these unfavorable (and, as I thought, 
unfair) conditions. 

Then time dragged slowly on, and one 
Christmas after another came and went, 
until I could go fishing alone, and all of 
the haunts of the trout became known 
to me. I would crawl up to the level 
bank, swing my hook over the high 
bank, and wade out to the big rock. 
In this way many trout became victims 
to my rude tackle. 

Everyone knows of Barnum, the great 
showman. When I had become, as I 
thought, a fisherman, Barnum advertised 
that he would pay one hundred dollars 
for a brook trout that would weigh four 
or more pounds. I had caught some 
whoppers, and had lost some that I 
thought would weight much over four 
pounds, so I fished for that hundred 
dollars. One night just at dusk I sat 





on the corner of the old dam when I had 
a big bite. With a mighty effort I 
landed a giant trout. He flopped and 
fluttered in the wet grass, and [ knew 
that he would weigh four or five pounds. 
I was near home, and, carefully vetting 
him in my hands, I rushed to the house 
and put him into a tub of water before 
his visit to the open air had done him 
any harm. My father got a big pail of 
and the steel-yards, 
weighed the pail of water and then 
transferred the trout to the pail, and 
found that he weighed just two pounds 


water and we 


Say! no doubt most of you have lost 
money in some way, but none of you 
ever met with a loss like that. Fancy a 
bare-footed boy, with blue cotton pants 
and one ‘‘galus’’ losing one hundred 
dollars at one fell swoop! I will 
harrow your feelings with my grief at 


not 


this my first great financial disaster. 

Now I was a fisherman and could go 
alone, and did go every chance [ had 
and I fear that I went sometimes with- 
out a chance. ' 

How well I remember one Sunday we 
were out by the creek, and in a hole we 
saw a big fellow. We threw stones at 
him till he went in under the bank, and 
my brother reached under and caught 
him. He was a fine one, and, now we 
had him, we did not know what to do 
with him, as no Sunday fishing was 
allowed at our house. Finally we 
dressed him and sneaked him into the 
cellar and covered him with a pan, think- 
ing that we would ‘‘catch’’ him the next 
day and fool the old folks. But father 
got onto the deal, and called us out and 
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read the riot act to us, but finally told 
us that he would not give us away, but 
that it must not happen again. I also 
remember the twinkle in his eye when 
he cut up that trout at dinner next day. 

My next departure was into a higher 
degree of sport. My brother was in- 
trusted with the family rifle, a long-bar- 
relled weapon with the stock the whole 
length of the barrel, with cap-lock load- 
ing, with loose powder and round ball, 
with a ‘“‘patch,’’ then a cap on the 
nipple and it was ready. 

I followed my brother in many a 
tramp over hill and stream, through 
woods and briars. I earried the game, 
and sometimes he allowed me to earry 
the powder horn. After a successful 
hunt I would march proudly in with a 
gray squirrel, and perhaps a chipmunk 
or two, and lay them proudly before my 
father. Now my only ambition was to 
get big enough to shoot that ride, but. 
after what seemed to me an age, I was 
allowed to shoot, with my brother load- 
ing and standing by to see that I did no 
harm. 

Well do I remember my first shot? 
Will I ever forget it? I lay down on 
the ground, with the rifle resting on a 
stone, and aimed at a hig stump with a 
paper pinned on it. I did exactly as 
directed, aiming carefully, but am sure 
that I shut both eyes when I pulled the 
trigger. However, I hit the stump, and 
that made a man of me. 

One day father and brother were both 
away, and the dog treed a big gray 
squirrel out in the edge of the woods. I 
could not stand it, so sneaked in and got 
the rifle and ammunition and eseaped 
from the house unseen. Out of breath, 
I reached the tree where the squirrel 
was, and proceeded to load. There was 
a charger tied to the powder horn, and 
I had seen it loaded so many times that 
I knew how, so loaded without any 
trouble. When ready I got a good rest, 
aimed carefully, and let drive—and he 
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was mine. During the long years since 
that day I have hunted in many lands, 
and many specimens of big game have 
fallen before my rifle; but never have I 
experienced such a supreme sense of sat- 
isfaction and pride as when I killed 
that gray squirrel. 

But trouble was to come. I earried 
home the squirrel with as much pride as 
Napoleon after a great victory, and the 
first thing that my mother said was, 
‘‘Who told you-that you could take 
that gun?’’ When father came I told 
him and showed him the squirrel, ex- 
pecting trouble; but there was a kindly 
twinkle in his eye, and he told me that 
he guessed I was big enough to load and 
shoot a gun, so from then on I was a 
hunter as well as a fisherman. 

When Christmas comes I sit before the 
fire and think of those by-gone days 
and of the boys that I went to school 
with in the old red school house, and 
each year adds to the list of those that 
have passed to the ‘‘happy hunting 
ground,’’ and each year seems shorter 
as we pass along. 

[ think of the great squirrel year when 
the big gray squirrels were so plentiful, 
eoming from no one knew where, till 
the woods were full of them and they 
were around the corn fields and on the 
barns and fences. 

Then there was the great flocks of 
pigeons that would almost darken the 
sky. Sinee then I have seen the great 
plains speckled with buffalo; I have seen 
hundreds and hundreds of caribou and 
many other kinds of big game, but, with 
it all, I hardly think that I ever experi- 
enced greater pleasure than with the old 
rifle out among the New York hills. 

A few more Christmases will come, 
and then I and all of the other ‘‘old 
boys’’ that went to school in the red 
school housé will have passed over, and 
more boys will hunt over those hills. ‘I 
hope they will have as good times as the 
boys before them. 
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BUD'S SKEES 


N. H. CROWELL 


Did you think it possible? Eh? Nei- 
ther did we. But it was worse than pos- 
sible 





it actually took place. What was 
it, you say? It was skees! Feet-sleds! 
Pedal-slippers! Bed-slats tied to the 
tootsie-wootsies ! 

As an editor, we are expected to give 
advice—free, of course. Therefore we 
hasten to say that if anyone within the 
sound of our voice has any faint, fleet- 
ing ideas of going up against the skee 
game (it’s spelled s-k-i but I like skee 
better) my kind and brotherly motto 
for their guidance is DON’T! If you 
have wives (one at a time, I refer to), 
and children, think of their expectant 
faces as they eagerly watch for the one 
who nevermore will return. Think of 
the sad, sad death of being rasped to a 
pea-salad on the rough side of a nutmeg 
grater. Of course, if you have out- 
grown the earth and have a burning de- 
sire to move on to another, tackle the 
skee-game with calm assurance that your 
anticipations will be amply realized. 

We had been editing the Blazer as 
usual for about a month when our ear- 
eass re-knit and un-kinked and un-petri- 
fied after the harrowing circumstances 
connected with Bud’s balloon. We were 
again feeling almost like a human being. 
Time and again we had gone over our- 
self critically with a Pinkerton detective 
and were firmly convinced that nothing 
was missing. Our lungs were getting so 
that they did not squeak like a rusty 
door hinge every time we breathed. A 
new crop of fuzz was cropping out on 
the portions of our cranium that had 
wiped up the scenery in our late exploit. 
We were just getting back sufficient 





confidence in ourself to spit through 
our teeth as of yore. 

Then the tempter came. It was Bud 
Fisher, as the shrewd reader may have 
already guessed. He dropped into a 
chair with the news that he had at last 
discovered the fountain of youtli—the 
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HE HAD AT LAST DISCOVERED THE FOUN- 
TAIN OF YOUTH.” 


eure for all the ills that flesh is heir 
to or acquires by mortgage. 

We deliberated on this important 
news for a moment and finally conde- 
seended to inquire how much per bottle 
it came at. Mr. Fisher looked as if he 
had been tasted by a tarantula and re- 
garded us haughtily. 

He then focussed us keenly and made 
the remarkable declaration that his time 
was precious and he couldn’t waste it 
on a blockhead. 

We told him it was-not our fault that 
his education had been cut short eight 
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“SOME > AE SHOVED THE EDGE OF 
THE HILL UNDER US.” 

years and he merely snarled. He next 

drew a deep breath and said: 

‘“‘If you are feeling run down, this 
is the stuff for you. If you have a dull, 
throbbing pain in the chin, dark spots 
in front of the knuckles, a coating on 
the nape of the neck on arising in the 
morning, a ringing in the imagination, 
combined with lassitude, loss of money, 
irritability or over-confidence, I have 
the original copyrighted receipt used by 
Old Noah. It’s a cinch.’’ 

We explained that while we had most 
of the symptoms mentioned, thanks to 
Doe Skaggs and skunk oil, we were a 
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new man. We exhibited a lap or two 
of our tongue and easily convinced Bud 
that there was no coat on it, not even 
a shirt. We advised him that our nerve 
was perfect—we felt equal to holding 
five aces in a poker game and swearing 
we got them in the deal. 

As for our feelings we remarked 
easually that they were about what one 
might expect who made a steady diet of 
iron tonic breakfast food, sarsaparilla 
syrup on buckwheat cakes, carbolized 
coffee and pink pill pie. 

Instead’ of being rebuffed by this 
news Bud merely took a new tack. He 
said he was amazed to hear it and that 
under the circumstances his remedy 





“REARED UP IN FRONT AND WERE PRO- 
GRESSING ON THEIR HAUNCHES.” 


would be more of a pleasure than ,a 
necessity if I were to take it. It was 
along in here somewhere that he 
broached the interesting topic of skees. 
Skees, Bud said, were yery ancient. 
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When he got warmed up to it he was 
real entertaining but we gently re- 
strained him when he got to telling 
about the Vikings coming across on 
skees to found Newport, Rhode Island. 

**You are a gifted liar, Mr. Fisher,’’ 
we remarked, dispassionately. 

‘‘Thanks!’’ he responded, with 
warmth. 

‘*Don’t mention it,’’ we hurled back. 
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ones, and it began to look as if Bud had 
bribed the factory and got the longest 
pair the machinery could produce. 

Three things are necessary to skee 
properly. Two skees and a slippery hill. 
We reached a hill that had been planed 
down on one side to a piano polish. The 
skee-jumper, as they call the victim, 
straps on his skees, shakes hands all 
round, edges over the forehead of the 
hill and then KA-ZIZZ-ZZ!! Then he 
climbs up the hill and repeats the of- 
fense till his legs fold up and refuse 
to work. 

Bud said it was great sport. Of 
course a man—-a determined man— 
could skee on level ground—providing 
the ground was covered with snow or its 
equivalent. The exertion required, how- 


“SPENT THE NEXT 10 OR 15 MINUTES IN MID-AIR.” 


Bud went back to skees. He traced 
them from Peter the Great to Taft the 
Greater (by sixty pounds) and avowed 
that skees were perfectly intoxicating. 

We are a teetotaller, but when we 
woke up we were half a block away, 
arm in arm with our despoiler. 

Bud was carrying a pair of Georgia 
pine fence rails bent up at one end. 
They were about fourteen feet long. 
Other fellows were in sight with shorter 





ever, makes it somewhat unfashionable. 
Men who have tried it say they would 
prefer carrying a healthy 200-pound 
shoat to market as an exercise. 

We watched several very pretty de- 
scents by experts—as we imagined them. 
Bud advanced the information that they 
were green hands and also remarked 
that green hands invariably did better 
work than old-timers, for the reason that 
old-timers got careless and lost the 
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knack. After facing this argument a 
few minutes we weakened and fell. 

We went up the hill and took a sweep- 
ing view of the scenery. It was terribly 
high up there and the hill was about as 
steep as the slate roof of a hospital. We 
had a fleeting preference to lying down 
on the track before a tank train but 
swallowed it. 

Our feet were readily fitted.to Bud’s 
skees. The skees stuck out before amaz- 
ingly and behind they ran back until 
lost in the blue haze of distance We 
were advised to lean forward, to lean 
backward, to squat, to stand erect, to 
sway easily, to stand like a brass statue 
and a few other things. While we were 
deciding our conduct some son-of-a-gun 
shoved the edge of the hill under us and 
it all happened at once. 

In the first fifty yards we found that 
Bud was right on one thing—it was 
great sport. We made the first fifty 
yards in about two less than record 
time. We didn’t have time to fall and 
we felt elated. Then the skees begun to 
accelerate with more proclivity than the 
progressiveness of our corporeality and 
the first thing we knew we were about 
a yard to the bad. The main point in 
skeeing is to stay with the skees. Go all 
in a bunch and land in a heap. We 
were stringing it out too much and be- 
fore we realized the extent of things the 
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skees had reared up in front and were 
progressing on their haunches. These 
tactics threw our topknot back so far 
that we were looking straight up at blue 
sky and wondering where the yells were 
coimng from. 

All at onee the skees began to stutter 
painfully—we were going over some ob- 
struction. It was the bump. We spent 
the next ten or fifteen minutes in mid- 
air. A flashlight photo of us at this 
juncture would have revealed us coiled 
up like a busted clock spring. 

All of a sudden we lit. We came to 
a dead stop and looked blankly around. 
Blankly is correct, for we saw nothing 
but wind and sky. The skees had come 
down straight up and about seven feet 
apart, which manceuver naturally caused 
us some discomfort as it left us suspend- 
ed high and dry by a good margin. A 
tall man might have escaped but as we 
are built like a coffee pot we were per- 
fectly helpless. 

Friends came to our relief and bore 
us tenderly from the seene. We haven’t 
seen Bud Fisher yet, but will sav that 
if the parties who picked up fourteen 
dollars and eighty cents in change on 
the slide will return it to us we will do- 
nate them a year’s subscription to the 
Blazer and throw in ten or a dozen cop- 
ies of ‘‘The First Battle’’—guaranteed 
never unpacked. 


The Mountains of My Colorado Home 


I am longing for the mountains of my Colorado home, 
As the setting sun is sinking out of sight behind the crest, 

And the dimmest blue-black shadows blacker grow about the dome, 
While the roseate hues of glory stain the clouds out in the West. 


I am longing for those mountains, as the night comes slipping down, 

And the darkness steals so swiftly, robbing all the light of day, ’ 
When the hush of Nature’s silence tells the soul that night has come. 

Oh my heart is longing, longing, for those mountains far away! 


ANNA GOHRMAN. 
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LULIE NETTLETON 


July 18, 1908, a company of ‘‘moun 
taineers*’’ left Seattle to climb Mount 
Baker. An undertaking, 
truly, but characteristic of the organ- 
ization. 

The 
planned to get a maximum of joy 


ambitious 


elub’s summer outings are 


and 
benefit at a minimum of expense and 
responsibility to individuals. So, trust- 
ing all to an outing committee, a care- 
free company left in a special car for 
the town of Baker. There we plunged 
into the wilderness, approaching our 
goal by a series of temporary camps. 
The pleasure of this mode of travel is 
*Note.—“The Mountaineers” is the mountain 
climbing organization of Washington. The 
purposes are to explore the mountains, for- 
ests and water courses of the Pacific North- 
west, and to gather into permanent form the 
history and traditions of this region; to pre- 
serve by protective legislation or otherwise 
the natural beauty of the Northwest coast of 
America; to make frequent or periodical ex- 


peditions into these regions in fulfillment of 
the above purposes. Finally, and above all, 





to encourage and promote the spirit of good 
fellowship and camaraderie among the lovers 
of outdoor life in the West. 





boundless, walking all day to some des 
ignated spot. When the pack train with 
supplies arrives the sleeping quarters 
are selected ; dunnage bags are unpacked 
and one is settled. 

Chef and helpers have not been idle 
and when the bugle sounds ‘‘mess,’’ tin 
dishes in hand, we line up for the fin 
Then the 
O, the yarns we spun and 


est meal ever eaten. comes 
‘“amp-fire. 
the songs we sung! Impromptu tab 
leaux and dramatic recitals were doubly 
effective with a setting of forest scen 
ery and the fire for footlights. 

Taps sounding, we are off to bed, as 
cozy in our sleeping bags as dolls in 
Christmas stockings. Particularly for 
tunate is she for whose sake a khaki 
clad knight has valiantly attacked a fir 
tree, and produced ‘the finest fir bough 
mattress ever seen. 


So walking by day and camping by 
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A MAGAZINE 


night, we arrived at our permanent 
camp thirty miles in, the last five 
miles being: over a splendid trail con- 
structed and financed by the ‘‘Moun- 
taineers,’’ thus making Mount Baker 
easily accessible. 

Camp was in a meadow (3,500 feet 
elevation). Could architect 
su¢h a home, with walls of pines, ceil- 
ing of azure sky and a carpet of grass 
and flowers—and before us in match. 


design 





CROSSING A SNOW FIELD TOWARD MT 


less splendor ‘‘Kulshan,* the Great 
White Watcher,’’ our destination and 
our inspiration. Try-out trips were 
taken on the snow. Forty-five degree 
slopes were ascended for practice. Once 
at an altitude of 6,000 feet we came to 
an enormous crevasse. Clinging to the 
life-line, we swung down over a seventy- 
five-foot ice cliff into a wonderful 
gorge. Such ice is rarely seen and in 
its midst stood a high icy column, as 





*Indian name for Mt. Baker. 
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though that pillar alone remained of the 
ruins of the Ice King’s Palace. 

The bugle summoning us, reluc 
tantly started baek over the slopes so 
laboriously ascended. The 


places required a life line, but reaching 


we 
stee] est 


a long, safe slope the order ¢ame to 


coast. Away we went, shouting like 
children in our glee. Professors forgot 
to be models of dignity, doctors forgot 


possible broken bones and lawyers quite 





BAKER—CRATER LIES BETWEEN 


forgot that there was such a thing as 
**speed limits.’’ 

Two days of rain followed, dampen 
ing our possessions, but not our spirits 
When the clouds cleared and our moun 
tain was unveiled, we joyously gathered 
our accoutrements for the great climb 
Each carried a pack containing necessi 
ties for one night. At 6 o’clock we 
reached timberline, 4,800 feet in alti- 
tude. Here we camped on a ridge be- 
tween Park Creek and Boulder Glaciers. 
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After an early dinner we retired, but 
not to slumber, for icy blasts sweeping 
over the snow fields pierced through the 
most approved sleeping bags to the mar- 
row of one’s bones. So when reveille 
sounded at 2 a. m., we all responded 
with alacrity. Seizing lunch, canteen 
and alpine stock you start for breakfast. 
Before you, in the dim light, a line of 
grotesque figures seems performing 
some mystic ceremony before a wizard 
of the mountain who is presiding over 
steaming caldrons. Can it be that you, 
like Rip Van Winkle, have slept on the 
mountain and awakened to surprise its 
gnomes at their revels? Not at all; in 
a moment you are breakfasting as they 
are. A sharp command ‘‘ Fall in!’’ and 
thirty-nine gnomes and elves change to 
thirty-nine sturdy men and women. In 
four companies and with four staff of- 
ficers we are off for the great climb. 

No master could picture that dawn- 
ing, with myriads of mountains on ev- 
ery side, and a clear, starlit sky above. 
As we advance the sky grows brighter 
and 


Morning in the bowl of night 
Has flung the stone that puts the stars to 
light.” 

The dark line winds upward with 
hearts beating exultantly at the joy of 
being a part of this upper world. Our 
progress was mainly over the snow. 

We encountered many 
which, thanks to our leader’s care, 
caused us no difficulty. The rockwork 
was harder for, being of voleanic ori- 


crevasses 
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gin, it proved a most uncertain footing. 
Leaving the rocks we proceeded up, up, 
up, and when our goal seemed almost 
won an ice cornice confronted us. Fifty 
minutes we stood while our indonitable 
leader chopped away the ice to force a 
passage for us. 

Between us and the lower peak of the 
mountain lay the crater, a_yellow- 
rimmed hole forty-five feet in diameter, 
through which poured sulphurous va- 
pors, showing that the heart of the old 
voleano was still alive. By 1 o’clock 
the icy rampart yielded and the great 
white peak was conquered. After a 
climb from 4,800 feet altitude to 11,500 
feet in 9 hours and 20 minutes, sixteen 
women and twenty-three 


men swung 


themselves over the ledge and _ stood 


upon the huge snow-field that is the 


summit. At the highest point we 
found the Mazama Record, which we 
signed. 


In an azure world we stood with not 
a eloud to 
succeeding 


mar its splendor, mountain 
mountain in the zilerious 
panorama—Mount Rainier to the south, 
Glacier Peak a stone’s throw 
and in the northwest a silver thread was 
pointed out as the Fraser River. 0! the 
glory of those moments on the summit. 
Intoxicated by the wine of the air and 
dazzled by the sights about us, we stood, 
beings entranced. 
were unfurled and for the first 
since creation the National Anthem rang 
out from this summit: 


from it, 


The stars and stripes 
time 


“T love thy rocks and rills, 
Thy woods and templed hills, 
My heart with rapture thrills, 


Like 





that above.” 
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PHOTO BY WN. W. FROST 


Old Dad Frost at 70 years old gets a record elk. 


A Pioneer Hunter-Sportsman of Wyoming 


Probably few of the western pioneers can tell the tales of hardship, ad- 
venture and interest which Dad Frost of Cody, Wyoming, can relate. Neariy 
thirty years ago he came West and took up a ranch claim twenty miles from 
the present site of Cody. Ned Frost, his son (who is, by the way, the well- 
known guide and partner in the firm of Frost & Richard), was but a tot then, 
and it was his duty when he grew older to supply the table with game meat 
(for be it known, those were strenuous times for the frontiersman, and if a 
steer could be saved by the substitution of venison, it was the ranchman’s 
privilege to do it). 

The pictures here presented show in one Dad Frost and Ned, and in the 
other the old man bending over the carcasses of a lion and deer. In the first 
picture Dad Frost is holding almost a recoré pair of elk antlers that he se- 
cured himself after he was 70 years old. Ned is shown with the dog pack be- 
side his favorite horse, which is packed with the hides of a bear and lion 
secured on the trip, which was taken west of Cody a few years ago. 

The second picture is interesting from the fact that it shows the carcass 
of a deer, which was killed by the very lion whose carcass is shown—the big 
eat having been treed by the dogs near the place where the dead deer was 
found, and very shortly after the killing. The lion had covered the deer, their 
usual custom; he was an immense animal—probably as big as any ever killed 
—his hide measuring without stretching 9 feet 9% inches. 
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Sitting Bull 


Sitting Bull (Tataanka Yotanka), the most talked of Indian that ever lived, was born on 
Willow Creek, Dakota, in the year 1837. From his boyhood days to the time of his death he 
showed by his actions and deeds that he had an unruly disposition and could never be trusted. 
When only twenty-five years old he was the leader in several massacres, the most horrible of 
which were at Spirit Lake, lowa, and several in Minnesota. In 1868 Sitting Bull and his 
braves were defeated in a battle on the Mussel Shell river and were driven into the Black 
Hills. They were in turn driven out of there by miners in 1876. The government wanted to 
transport them to the Indian Territory, but they refused to go. After the Custer massacre 
he was driven into Canada by General Terry. The Indians were about out of rations and 
knew that capture was inevitable, so they surrendered on condition that they be allowed to 
live undisturbed in Dakota. In afew years Sitting Bull again began to cause trouble by 
preaching to the Indians that he was the Capital Priest sent to earth by the Great Spirit to 
lead them in their fight against the authorities for their rights. He gave them shirts 
called ghost shirts, which he said could not be penetrated by the soldiers’ bullets. Several 
Indians put them on and were fired upon by the soldiers. They escaped from being hit, so 
believed what Sitting Bull had told them. The authorities at Washington finally determined 
to arrest Sitting Bull, and on December 15th he was attacked on the Grand river, North Da- 
kota. The capture was planned for the 20th, which was the date the Indians came to the 
agency to receive their rations, but the arresting of Sitting Bull was done prematurely be- 
cause he was packing up his effects and was preparing to leave on the 16th. The Indian po- 
lice entered his house about 6:00 p. m. and arrested him without any trouble. He asked 
them to step outside while he dressed, which they did. 

While he was dressing his son Crowfoot called him “a coward and a woman” for consent- 
ing to go with the police. This made Sitting Bull contrary and obstinate. When the police 
entered the house he refused to go with them and had to be dragged outside, where they 
found themselves surrounded by Ghost dancers, crazy with rage. The policemen talked with 
the Indians and induced them to open the circle they had formed around them, considerable. 
Sitting Bull gave the Indians orders to shoot Sergeant Shave-Head and Lieutenant Bull- 
Head, who were guarding him. When he gave the signal to attack Catch-the-Bear and 
Strike-the-Kettle fired. Catch-the-Bear’s bullet hit Bull-Head on the hip, whereupon he 
turned and shot Sitting Bull, his ball entering between the seventh and eighth rib. Strike- 
the-Kettle’s bullet passed through Shave-Head’s heart. Catch-the-Bear, who fired the first 
shot, was killed five minutes later by an Indian policeman named Lone-Man. The fighting 
now became quite severe. The policemen gained the cover of Sitting Bull’s house, and as 
their fire was so deadly the Indians retreated to a near-by ravine. The policemen were about! 
out of ammunition when reinforcements that had been sent to their relief arrived. The In- 
dian police who were killed were buried with military honors in the agency cemetery. Sit- 
ting Bull was buried in the post cemetery, as the Indian police did not want him buried with 
their dead: 0. W. BRONSON. 



































A CHRISTMAS HUNT IN TEXAS 


JAY E. ADAMS 


As has been our custom for several 
years, we gathered the family together 
on Christmas Day (two of whom, Carl- 
ton, our eldest son, and Carl, a _ half- 
brother, had been in New York City at- 
tending Columbia University), and on 
Christmas night, after spending the 
day at home feasting on the good things, 
we boarded the I. & G. N. 


o’cloek, with bright hopes and antici- 


train.at 9 


pations of a good time for the next ten 
days, away from the things that annoy, 
and left for the wilds of the country, 
where we could get close to the heart 
of Nature, and enjoy ourselves among 
the wild animals and fowls. We 
called from our sleeping berths at about 


were 


3 o’eloeck in the morning to leave the 
train at Cotulla, 
hacks and teams awaiting us, and where 


where we had two 
we had sent our tents and commissary. 
and 
pleasant we started at once for Irvin’s 
ranch, about twenty miles east of Co- 
tulla, which ranch contairs some 42,000 
acres and where they have every mod- 
ern 


As the early morning was warm 


convenience, including porcelain 
baths, artesian wells, long-distance tele- 
phone, ete., but which is the only house 
for many miles in any direction. A lit- 
tle after daylight we were some twelve 
miles on our way. Here we stopped and 
had breakfast of bacon, eggs and pota- 
toes, black coffee, ete., after which we 
started on for the Frio River, five miles 
beyond the ranch house and where 
we were to go into camp for the com- 
ing week. We passed the house about 
noon and after telephoning back to San 
Antonio, to learn that all was well at 
home—although we cared little for 


home, as the whole family was along, 





consisting of the writer, wife, three 
boys and baby girl, half brother men- 
tioned above and the young lady sweet 
heart of the New York 
also Eden, the cook. All we wanted was 
to get away from home, which we were 


college boy; 


doing as fast as our hacks would take 
us. By 2 o’clock we were encamped by 
(cold) 
River under the spreading live oak trees. 


the clear, still waters of the Frio 
We at once commenced to stretch our 
tents while Eden prepared our first 
eamp dinner, which we all enjoyed very 
much, and at 4 o’clock we were ready 
to load up our guns and szatter in dif 
ferent directions to see what we could 
bag. 

I will not undertake to say what the 
boys did or what they did not; what 
they hit or what they missed. It would 


be too long a story. I will only state 
my own experience, which will give a 
pretty good idea of the experience of the 
As I had been at this 


same place a year before and had killed 


other hunters. 


two big bucks down the river « quarter 
of a mile from camp, I naturally told 
the boys I would go down the river and 
I had 


mile 


they could go where they liked. 
gone only about a quarter of «# 
through the little parks and under large 
trees when I saw standing right by the 
water’s edge a small buck deer seem- 
ingly just waiting to be killed. When | 
first saw him he looked as though he 
had no idea there was a hunter within 
I did not wait for 
him to make up his mind what to do, but 
at once made up my mind to take him 
in out of the wet, so let loose my .30-30 
Winchester, and down he went. I had 
struck him just where the kidneys are 


forty miles of him. 











attached to the backbone, breaking his 


back, and by the time I got to 
him he was entirely dead. I cut 
his throat “and took a small rope, 


which I had around my waist for the 
purpose, and after opening him, which 
took only a few moments, drew him up 
to a limb above where he fell, and in 
ten minutes I was wandering on down 
the river, feeling content with my first 
half hour’s work. 
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sight only a short distance away. I 
could see some of them stick up. their 
heads and take a look at me, and I was 
tempted to take a shot at their heads, 
but was afraid of missing the mark, so 
waited very quietly until an old gobbler, 
which seemed to be the father of the 
flock and which had whiskers about ten 
inches long, appeared in full view upon 
the bank, when I put a hole through him 
at the first shot. Of the others, some 








ARTISTIC BEAUTY—A PRETTY TEXAS SCENE. 


Inside of twenty minutes more I met 
a flock of large gobblers, but they were 
going the other way before I had time 
to think of getting a shot at them and 
disappeared down over a little hill while 
I stood and watched for them to appear 
further down. In the meantime they 
were having great excitement and mak- 
ing a great commotion just out of my 


flew away and some ran. Anyway, I had 
all I wanted for the first evening, and, 
picking up this turkey, which seemed to 
weigh fully thirty pounds, I made my 
way back to where I had left the deer. 
There I found one of the boys; he 
had treed my deer and was waiting td 
help me with it. After a little consulta- 
tion we decided we could make it to 





A MAGAZINE OF 


camp with both trophies, so he took the 
turkey and both guns and I got the deer 
on my shoulders with the feet tied in 
front of me and had to carry it or go 
down with it. At any rate we were 
back in camp by dark with this gobbler 
and this little spike deer to the delight 
of us all, which insured us all the meat 
we would want for the whole trip, so 
we were happy and well fixed for the 
first evening in camp. 

Friday being an unlucky day and 
having had all the success we wanted 
the evening before, we did not do much 
but hang around eamp and fix up a lit- 
tle and enjoy ourselves. On Saturday, 
however, we got busy again and I took 
another stroll down the river, where I 
had already killed the deer the first 
evening and two deer the year before, 
so, thinking I would let well enough 
alone, went back to the same hunting 
ground. As I sauntered down the wire 
fence overlooking the valley of the 
Frio and just about 200 yards further 
down from where I had killed the first 
deer and about 100 yards above where I 
had killed the first turkey gobbler, I 
looked to my right in a little park and 
saw a deer with a pair of prize horns. I 
did -not stop, however, to count the 
points, but proceeded to level my Win- 
chester at him, when I discovered that 
his hips were toward me instead of away 
from me, which makes a very awkward 
shot. I hesitated a moment, then shot 
and caught him in the left flank. It 
went all the way through and came out 
at the shoulder, and not striking a vital 
point, Mr. Buck proceeded to run. I 
then gave him a_ second shot, which 
struck him about the middle of the 
body just below the backbone, which 
staggered him, and, I think, knocked 
him down. However, in a moment more 
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he was going up the hill on the other 
side of the draw. I realized that I had 
been shooting a little too far back and 
that my chances were about gone for 





THE LARGEST BUCK. 


these big horns, so I took a hurried shot 
at his shoulders. He was behind a bush 
at the time, but at the crack of my rifle 
I saw I had him in the shoulder, and 
down he came, rolling and kicking all 
the way down the bank. -When I got 
to him, I found a very large and beauti 
ful buck, so large, in fact, that I could 
not more than lift one end of him when 
I came to string him to a near-by tree. 


But one of my boys, hearing my gun 
erack and knowing what it meant, came 
to me and helped me out of my diffi 


culty. We could not, however, take him 
back to the camp, but after opening him 
and hanging him up we went back to 
‘*take the news to Mary’’ and zet our 
supper, after which the whole proces- 
sion joined us, and, taking one of the 
horses, we went down to where he was 


and put him on the horse and took him 
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in. As we strung out, seven of us with the 


horse in the lead, and the deer tied on 
his back, making a slow march back to 
that it was 
very much like a funeral procession, and 


camp, some one remarked 
so it was, but a very merry one. 

‘This being the second buck to my 
eredit and nearly a week more to hunt. 
I began to get lazy, and, being a good 
Christian anyhow, and the next day be- 
ing Sunday, I stayed in camp and did 
not hunt. Monday morning the fever 
came on again, however, 
the Not anything, I 
turned out to go to the hills about half 
a mile away where really the deer are 
thicker but the 
hunting was not so pleasant. As I was 


and I went up 


river. seeing 


than anywhere else, 
going alone I noticed large turkey tracks 
in the path, which gave me a desire for 
more turkey, so I said to myself, ‘*To- 








night we shall meet these turkeys at the 
roost and be laying for them.’’ I saw 
the tracks were those of gobblers, as at 
this time of the year the gobblers go 
by themselves and the hens likewise. I 
had seen on the opposite side of the 
river and above a number of hen tracks, 
and I was sure they roosted in that 
neighborhood, but these we did not dis- 
turb as we were looking for larger 
game. 

This same Monday morning, however, 
soon after seeing the turkey tracks, as 
I was going to the hills hunting for 
deer, | came on a bunch of javelins. I 
do not care much about killing peecaries, 
as they are about the same as killing 
tame hogs, except that they are wild, 
and will eat a man up if he does not 
get out of the way. I, however, saw 
one big boar looking straight at me and 
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BATHING 


I did not exactly like his looks, 
thought I had better not take any 
chanees on having to climb a tree, so I 
gave him a shot just below the left 
eye, which, I suppose, went into his 
brain. He keeled over and gave me no 
trouble whatever. The other hogs ran 
in every direction and I was glad when 
they were gone. This one I decided I 
wanted to make a rug of, so I skinned 
him, leaving the head on with the skin, 
and then brought it home. (Since [ 
have had a rug made of it with the head 
on and the mouth open, I think I will 
enjoy the looks of him in that shape 
more than I did out in the woods.) I 
did not go on to the hills to look for 
deer, for by that time it was time to 
return to camp, which I did with the 
hide and head of the javelin. 

Having seen turkey signs up the river 
as stated, I decided it would be to our 
best interest to move the camp up there, 
which we did. Going about two miles 
up the river in a roundabout way, we 


so I 


OF 


THE WEST 


IN JANUARY. 


selected a beautiful spot, even more 
beautiful than the other place, and there 
was more game in the new territory. Be- 
sides we had heard several shots down 
the river and knew there was another 
hunting party near us. On Monday 
night Carlton, my oldest boy, and: I, 
went for those turkey gobblers, but as is 
usually the case, we went to the wrong 
place and missed them. 
started down 


However, we 


the river to our camp, 
scanning every tree that looked good for 
turkeys, and such trees were numerous. 
Finally I saw opposite us on the other 
side of the river something that looked 


like a turkey. After looking at it a few 
moments I decided that it was, and cau- 
tioned Carlton to be still and be careful 
not to overshoot, as he earried the shot- 
gun. Sure enough, it was a big turkey 
gobbler, which came down with such 
force that it gave us a thrill of joy from 
the fact that we had been successful af- 
ter all. At this several others flew away 
in different directions and I, having a 
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rifle, could not get a shot, of course, and 
even Carlton did not get a good one. He 
might have gotten one more, however, 
as we saw it before it flew, but he was 
a little too late, so we went in with one 
gobbler only, but highly pleased with 
that. 

Next morning we went early into the 
same turkey roost, hoping to get a shot 
at some of them, but they were too wily 
for us and we did not get a chance at 
them. We heard several fly out just at 
daylight but they gave us not even a 
shot at them. 

I believe some of the boys killed some 
javelins that morning—and this brings 
us to New Year’s Eve, the night on 
which the season on deer would close. 
As each person is allowed but three 
bucks, I had room for one more, and 
this one I wanted very much, but had 
only one evening to get him in, and if 
it could be done I would be extremely 
fortunate. I took a new territory on 
the opposite side of the river, intending 
to go up the draw that comes in from 
the north, but as I got away from the 
river I saw I was going with the wind, 
which will not do in deer hunting. I 
took to the hills half a mile from the 
camp and started from the wind. I 
had not gone more than two hundred 
yards and was not more than half a 
mile from camp when I looked to the 
left and there saw my third buck stand- 
ing, looking at me, and just apparently 
waiting to be killed. He was standing 
behind a mesquite bush and as I stepped 
up to get a little better look he stepped 
out in plain sight about fifty yards 
away. While he was looking at me I 
shot him through the upper part of the 
shoulders and broke him down, which 
shot would have killed him dead in a 
few moments, but I gave him one more 
through .the neck just to relieve him of 
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his suffering, and broke his neck. I 
did not attempt to hang him up, but in 
ten minutes was back in camp for the 
horse and announced to the party that 
I had my third buck. In twenty min- 
utes more he was loaded on the horse’s 
back and by 6 o’clock we had him in 
camp and strung up to a pole which al- 
ready contained two deer, one turkey 
and several other trophies in the game 
line. This ended my season’s hunt and 
I was entirely satisfied. ~ 

Next day being New Year’s, we 
devoted our time to taking kodak pic- 
tures, eating, sleeping, fishing and bath- 
ing in the river. This was the second 
bath for some of the boys, but the first 
for me, and I think it would have been 
the last if I had stayed there for a 
month, although the cold bath was fully 
compensated for by the pleasure of the 
warm air when we came out. Besides 
the bath was very necessary, and it was 
the proper thing to do under the cir- 
cumstances. A number of the party had 
been fishing right along, with the result 
that we had some fish two feet long, as 
well as quail and other small game, 
which I have not taken the time to men- 
tion. 

On the second day of January we 
packed our camp and returned to Co- 
tulla, all in good health and spirits, and 
on the morning of the third we landed 
safe at home, glad for our experience 
and promising ourselves we would go 
again in another year if all was well. 

We have had many hunts in many 
countries. We have hunted and fished 
in Old Mexico, in Florida, in California, 
in Oregon, in Washington, and have 
spent many summers in Colorado; we 
have enjoyed the trout fishing from the 
tiny eight-inch brook trout up to the 
largest, but we never did enjoy any trip 
more than this one on the Irvin Ranch. 














MUSK-OXEN KILLED BY PHIL OBERLANDER JULY 21, 1909. 


PHIL OBERLANDER’S OPINION OF 
MUSK-OX HUNTING 


Phil Oberlander (‘‘ Count Orlando’’), 
some of. whose big game stories have ap- 
peared in Outdoor Life, does not enter- 
tain a very elevated opinion of musk-ox 
hunting, as expressed in a late personal 
letter received by the editor from him. 
Mr. Oberlander is a Bohemian count 
who has hunted in a great many coun- 
tries of the globe, and whose collection of 


trophies is most valuable. As we had al- 
ways considered the successful quest of 
the musk-ox as one of the highest achieve- 
ments in sportsmanship, our ideal in this 
respect has received a slight jar upon 
reading Mr. Oberlander’s letter, an ex- 
tract from which we take pleasure in re- 
producing herewith: 

“Seeing the picture and correspond 
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ing remarks of a musk-oxen head in your between them, but never took an aim at 
issue of February, 1909, I can, as a_ one afterwards. I think that every one 
sportsman, not understand how anyone of my heads is as good as the one shown 
can value a head he has not killed him- im your picture, but I even never took 
the trouble of measuring one. I got my 
musk-oxen in Greenland; on the same 
trip I got thirteen Polar bears, walrus, 
three different kinds of seal, and one 
reindeer—on a cruise lasting eight 
ful that you ean get them at the rate of weeks. I know where musk-oxen heads 
ten a day. That I will guarantee. I are to be had in quantities at $2.50 
killed three old bulls the first day I got apiece, or $12 to $15 mounted.”’ 





self. I would not value a musk-oxen 
head, anyhow! There is no sport what- 
ever in killing them—and where they 
are to be found at all they are so plenti- 











A WYOMING SPORTSMAN’S CROP OF ELK HORNS. 


‘ 
Will Richard, a sportsman-taxidermist of Cody, Wyo., has what he terms a “backyard 
decoration” in elk horns that is interesting. These horns were picked up on the winter ranges 
of the elk within fifty miles of Cody, and are therefore all “shed” horns. There are a 
great many more antlers in the photograph than would be supposed at first glance—some- 


thing like 1,000 pairs. 
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THE GENTLE ART OF CONSERVATION 


EL COMANCHO 


Within the last years—a very few 
years, too—some far-sighted men, nota- 
bly Jas. J. Hill, of the Great Northern 
Railway, have looked into the future and 
seen impending calamity in the waste- 
full, reckless way that America handles 
her natural resources. Two hundred 
years ago America was one of the rich- 
est, best adapted countries in all the 
world for the welfare and enjoyment of 
millions of people, for it had everything 
ready at hand that humanity needed 
all that was necessary was to use them 
intelligently. Let us ask ourselves for 
an accounting of our stewardship of 
these two hundred years—what have we 
done with our eountry and its natural 
resources ? 

First off, we wiped out the buffalo 
millions of them, huge animals that 
roamed a half-desert that we have not 
improved much over its natural condi- 
tions. We killed off the finest herd of 
free wild beef that humanity has any 
knowledge of and we got nothing out of 
it but hides and a few bags of un-needed 
fertilizer! The herd is gone, the herd 
that I saw blacken the prairie for miles 
and miles, that shook the ground with 
its tread, that turned miles of dry desert 
into a beef-producing country, that made 
the sweetest, juciest, best beef in all the 
world, as I know, for I helped to eat 
that herd! 


The old buffalo range today is semi- 
desert country that the government is 
spending millions on to try and re-make 
into an agricultural country, to half- 
sole it, so to speak, and they are suc- 
ceeding to some extent. It would have 
been a better thing and a better invest- 


ment if the government had reserved 
eastern Montana, the Dakotas, Wyom- 
ing, western Nebraska and Kansas and 
eastern Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona 
and west Texas for a buffalo range and 
raised the buffalo for beef, each year 
only killing the increase of the herds as 
the Indians did before the white men 
came, 

All of the country contains much 
waste land and the buffalo waxed fat 
on what is now and always will be more 
or less useless country—therefore as a 
business proposition the buffalo herds 
would have produced more value than 
the land will under present conditions 
or those to come—but we thoughtlessly 
killed off that herd so that now we have 
to spend money to make the country over 
into a habitable land. 

Then there is the Great North Woods, 
the vast pineries that covered the coun 
try bordering the great lakes—a forest 
that was supposed to be inexhaustible 

-that, too, is gone—as utterly wiped 
out as though it had never existed. The 
same story covers the woods of Maine, 
the Pennsylvania Hemlock forests and 
today is the beginning of the end of the 
yellow pine forests of the South with the 
great Pacific Coast forests already going 
the same way before the saw. 

As I write this I ean look out of my 
window and see five forest fires right 
here on Puget Sound, fires that are eat 
ing up acres of valuable timber. ‘That 
is wicked carelessness, fur a tree once 
burned is gone, uselessly, for all time, 
and every man should remember that 
never a tree grew that was not made in 
the leaf, a slow, slow process that means 
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one hundred or five hundred years to 
grow one single tree—and the civiliza- 
tion of today demands thousands of 
trees every day! 

Look at the very soil itself—plowed 
on side hills and not looked after so 
that millions of tons of the finest surface 
soil in America goes into the Missis- 
sippi, Missouri and Ohio Rivers and their 
branches every year to fill the streams, 
spoil the water and drift south, where 
it finally blocks the river until it has 
te be dredged and the surplus goes out 
to sea where it is slowly filling up the 
Gulf of Mexico! 

Many other resources are going just 
as fast—just as little heeded, and most 
of this tremendous waste is due to the 
carelessness of the American people, who 
have a fixed habit of taking only the 
cream and leaving the milk as worthless. 

It is about time we planted two trees 
for every one we cut down. It is time 
we put in catch basins to hold the flood 
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silt from going into the gulf. It is time 
we plowed crosswise across the face of 
a hill rather than have furrows running 
up and down to wash into gullies when 
a rain has dug away the soil. 

We can’t bring back the buffalo, but 
we can save the terrible waste of natural 
resources from now on und we can teach 
our children to waste nothing of the 
bountiful store of resources that the 
Creator put here and intended us to 
use. 

It is as important to educate the chil- 
dren in these matters as it is to save the 
waste ourselves; therefore if you have 
a son show him and teach him why he 
should plant two trees when he cuts 
down one, for it is a good investment for 
the world. It means that waste should 
stop and that saving should be enforced, 
and if this is properly done your son’s 
great grand-son will have a wilderness 
where he may shoot and fish—otherwise 
he must attend pink teas and lady’s day 
for all his life. 


A BIG WESTERN SHIPMENT OF PHEASANTS. 
Shipment of 1,000 China pheasants from Simpson’s Pheasant Farm, Corvallis, Ore., to the 
state of Idaho, Sept. 13, 1909. "Gene M. Simpson, the shipper, is shown in car ‘ 
door at the ‘left; B. T. Livingston, chief deputy game warden of 
Idaho, at the right, pointing to the word, “Idaho.” 
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Outdoor Life will be gina te receive information at any time of any infraction of the game 


laws of any state. 


which it will be our aim to exercise a st 
department’s duties in the premises. 


fach information will always be immediately communicated to the game 
department *of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have 
ngent espionage over the carrying out of the game 
It is not our intention to divert such information from 


nm committed, after 


the game department channels, but rather to solicit such information in addition to what has 
already been sent to the department by the informant. 








The Excruciating Cruelty of the Steel Trap 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Every one of your 
readers, excepting a few fiendish bipeds 
who trap for the selfish fur dealer, is de- 
lighted with your condemnation of the steel 
clasp animal trap. Your views will only be 
displeasing to a single firm that manufac- 
tures these bestia] things and a few dozen 
men who trap for the fur stores. Practical 
and humane animal traps that kill outright 
or hold the game uninjured are surer, 
quicker, cleaner and less injurious to the 
pelt than those devices of the slovenly trap- 
per—those pain-inflicting, blood-spilling, hor- 
ror-impelling, long-agonizing, bone-crushing, 
steel-clasp instruments of torture that hold 
the slow-dying, anguish-moaning game by a 
paw or wing (and even the lips) for hours 
and ofttimes for days until the trapper sees 
fit to end the unnecessary misery. Our 
wild brethren, by being worthy of the trap, 
thus prove their right to humane treatment. 

If trappers will not eliminate wanton cru- 
elty from their trade, the people will do 
away with the trade. This is no idle pre- 
diction. A few years ago trap-shooters in 


New York state were asked to stop the un- 


(7) 


necessary cruelty of allowing wounded birds 
to die slowly within the boundary by kill- 
ing the wounded birds with an immediate 
second shot. The stubborn trap shooters re- 
fused. The people threatened to stop live 
bird trap shooting if the cruelty continued. 
The ignorant trap shooter continued and the 
people made good their threat—they did 
away with live bird trap shooting. And 
so it will be with brutal trapping—if the 
brutal trapper does not listen to the advice 
of the humane people; if he doesn’t refrain 
from unnecessary cruelty in his calling, the 
people will rise up and cut out his calling. 

Preserve this prediction and see if I am 
not right. CHARLES BRADFORD. 

Author of “The Wild Fowlers,” “The Ang- 

ler’s Secret,” etc. 
New York. 


The sentiment of all American sports- 
men is with Mr. Bradford, and Outdoor Life 
in our condemnation of the steel trap. Many 
a sportsman who reads this has recollection 
of at least one incident in his life of com- 
ing across a starved and emaciated animal 
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that had attached to it such a trap, and 
which it probably had dragged (in addition 
to the log toggle) for a mile or more, before 
it became “hung up” between trees or in 
a tangle of bushes. We have seen the car- 
cass of a bear found where it got “hung 
up” in this manner. Every blade of grass 
and herb, even the bark of the trees within 
reach, was eaten by the famished animal 
before starvation finally came to relieve it 
of its suffering. 

We have received other letters condemn- 
ing the modern steel clasp tortures, all in 
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the same vein. A large publishing company 
writes: 

“We are glad—and so must all men be 
glad—that you have the spirit and bravery 
to condemn brutal steel traps—instruments 
of torture used only by the lowest type of 
man. Traps that kill outright or hold the 
game uninjured are easier to use and more 
productive. The wanton cruelty in live bird 
trap shooting made this sport unlawful in 
certain sections, and unnecessary cruelty in 
trapping animals will very soon make all 
animal trapping unlawful.” 


Cruelty of Hard-Pointed Bullets on Big Game 


Editor Outdoor Life:—May I add a com- 
ment on Jack Lee’s “Hunter’s Story of the 
Klondike”? He defends his profession, as 
is natural, by stating that it is (by market 
hunting) “an utter impossibility to reduce 
the big game of Alaska by any appreciable 
numbers.” If he will consult the works of 
Captain Mayne Reid, such as “The Hunter’s 
Feast,” etc., and the writings of sportsmen 
and naturalists of frontier days, he will 
find exactly similar statements regarding 
the buffalo, or bison, and the wild pigeon. I 
guess we all know the present state of these 
game creatures and how it came to be what 
it is? 

His statement that “the hunter is usu- 
ally armed with a 6 mm. or .30 caliber rifle 
and hard-nose bullets (the type of rifle and 
bullet mostly used in this country, so as not 
to injure the meat more than necessary)” 
appears to me rather extraordinary. 


The Cougar as 


There is no greater enemy to the deer 
family than the mountain lion. Even the 
intrepid hunter and the silent poacher must 
take a back seat from the cougar when it 
comes to the finer arts of deer destruc- 
tion. Sportsmen, hunters and guides have 
many times been consulted by us with re- 
gard to their estimate of the number of deer 
and elk lives that a cougar will take in a 
year, and the guess ran at from fifteen to 
fifty. Placing the average at twenty-five, it 
can readily be seen that the several states 
(as well as the United States) would save 


Experience cbtained in hunting black- 
tail deer and a few other game animals 
leads one to believe that anyone who would 
by choice shoot an ordinary round-pointed 
.30 caliber bullet with the full jacket at big 
game must be wanting either in ordinary 
observation or ir common humanity. I have 
ample reason for thinking that less than 
30% of hits with the Springfield 1903 am- 
munition with full jacket (the most power- 
ful cartridge of this caliber and style of bul- 
let I have heard of so far), prove fatal in 
a period of time sufficiently short to per- 
mit the hunter to reap any benefit from his 
quarry’s sufferings—in this case hideously 
and uselessly protracted. 

Can ary true sportsman countenance the 
use of such an odiously cruel equipment? 
I find it hard to think so. 

New Mex. SEELEY A. WALLEN, 

lst Lieut., 7th Infantry. 


Deer Destroyer 


much by placing as high a premium as pos- 
sible—$50 would not be too much—on the 
head Of the cougar. Every deer is worth 
$100 to the state which holds it—and every 
elk $250—and when we consider that one 
cougar in a year will kill twenty-five of 
these animals the small bounty of from $10 
to $25 usually placed on them, borders a 
little on the farcical; $500 would be more in 
keeping with the value that one’s deat 
would be to the state. While we have 
touched on this subject often in Outdoor 
Life, we intend to keep up the agitation un- 
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til an adequate bounty is placed on these 
animals. 

Capt. A. W. Lewis, a sportsman of the 
state of Washington, has written Gifford 
Pinchot, Forester, a letter on this subject 
as it relates to the cougar’s destructive 
traits in national forests, which is worthy of 
perusal. We append it herewith, as well as 
a reply received from Mr. Pinchot’s assist- 
ant: 


Gifford Pinchot, Esq., 
Washington, D. C.: 


Sir:—I have the honor to address you 
at this time with reference to the matter 
of game protection in the Olympic and Cas- 
cade mountains within the forest reserves 
in those districts. The restrictions prevent 
hunters going within the reserved domains 
with firearms, and the result is that cougar 
and other predatory animals abound, thrive 
and multiply, and are today a tremendous 
menace to the growth of the game herds 
there. Of course it is impossible and im- 
practicable to remove the clause forbidding 
open hunting within these preserves for the 
public—I quite understand that—but at the 
same time I contend that the peculiar physi- 
cal nature of this country causes the cou- 
gar to be more destructive to game than 
hunters are, even in the unrestricted dis- 
tricts, and where there are no hunters to 
keep down the cougar the slaughter of game 
animals by the cougar is terrific. The 
bounty in this state on cougar has been in- 
creased to $20. This is not enough, but the 
increase is stimulating the killing of cou- 
gar, but of course they cannot be reached in 
the forest reserves. 

It would appear to me that it would be 
a wise thing to appoint a few good hunters 
to go in with dogs in these districts and 
kill cougar and pay them for their services. 
I sincerely believe it is a fact that one 
cougar will destroy in a lifetime not less 
than 500 deer and elk. I know one man 
who is living just on the edge of the forest 
reserve in Jefferson county in this state, in 
the Olympic mountains, who has killed nine 
cougar since the first of January, 1909, and 
I know it to be a fact that very few of the 
calves that are born today in the Olympic 
herd ever grow to maturity. There is just 
about one in ten among the herds today in 


Forester-in-Chief, 
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the Olympics that were born last spring, 
and the reason is that they have been sup- 
plying the cougar with food. 

Some years ago it was found necessary 
to take similar steps in the Yellowstone 
Park. I offer you this suggestion and give 
you what information I have in the hope 
that something may be done to keep our 
elk and deer from the cougar, and if you 
would like to appoint a commission to in 
vestigate conditions, I would be very happy 
to serve, without pay, upon any such com 
mission. 

You may recall that about three years 
ago I had some correspondence with Mr. 
Roosevelt concerning elk destruction in the 
Jackson Hole country. Mr. Roosevelt sent 
me a copy of your reply to my letter in 
which I stated that the rangers were not 
acting right in regard to the elk protection 
in the Jackson Hole division. 

I would like to assure you that you were 
perfectly honest and sincere in your confi- 
dence in your department, but no man can 
have such a large body of men without hav- 
ing some who are unscrupulous in the 
ranks. I am very glad to see that the re- 
sult of our campaign resulted in the Order 
of Elks largely discontinuing the use of elk 
teeth as an emblem of the order, and within 
a short time the elk tooth will be entirely 
discarded by Elk members. 


I am much interested in game protection, 
and want to help those who are in authority 
to devise the best ways and means of ac- 
complishing what is best for the game. I 
feel that the majority of the methods adopt- 
ed are too theoretical, and that common- 
sense methods applied in a common sense 
way bring more good, especially in the case 
of game protection. 


Permit me to assure you that I am at 
your service for anything at all times that 
is for the good of your department. 

Yours respectfully, 
A. W. LEWIS. 


To which Mr. Pinchot’s assistant replied 
as follows: 
Mr. A. W. Lewis, Seattle, Wash.: 

Dear Sir:—Your letter of November 2nd 
to Mr. Pinchot is received during his ab- 
sence. There is no restriction or regulation 
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which prevents hunters going within the na- 
tional forests with firearms, for the purpose 
of destroying predatory animals or hunting 
such game animals as are not protected by 
the state game laws, except in the Mount 
Olympus National Monument and the Mount 
Rainier National Park. Upon the rest of the 
area embraced within national] forests of the 
Olympic and Cascade mountains, hunting is 
free and unrestricted if in compliance with 
the state game laws. The Mount Rainier 
National Park is not under the jurisdiction 
of the Forest Service and this service can 
only adopt the suggestion made by you in 
so far as it applies to the Mount Olympus 
National Monument which is located within 
the Olympic National Forest. This it will 
gladly do as far as the funds available will 
permit, but as the fund set aside for the ex- 
termination of predatory animals is scarcely 
adequate to meet the demand, the employ- 
ment of a hunter on the National Monument 
can, at the best, be made for but a short 
period. 

The district forester at Portland, Ore., 


Mexican Game 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Three of my 
friends and I contemplate taking a big game 
hunt in Old Mexico somewhere within from 
75 to 200 miles of El Paso, Texas. Can you 
give us any information as to the best place 
to go, when to hunt, provisions of Mexican 
game laws, etc.? B. A. PADEN. 

Colorado. 


Answer.—We referred the above letter 
to Dr. W. H. Bergtold of Denver, who has 
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who has administrative charge of the Olym- 
pic Forest, will be advised of your sugges- 
tion and asked to consider the employment 
of a hunter on the Mount Olympus National 
Monument for a limited period and if the 
suggestion meets with his approval he will 
be requested to secure the appointment of 
such a man. 

I believe I may say, for Mr. Pinchot, that 
he is thoroughly appreciative of the inter- 
est which you have taken in the adminis- 
tration of the national forests as it relates to 
the protection of game and that he is very 
glad to receive such suggestions as you may 
wish to make. There is no question but 
that good common sense methods applied 
in a common sense way are vastly superior 
to any other methods, especially when the 
protection of game is involved, and Mr. 
Pinchot will feel indebted to any interested 
citizen who assists him in making the work 
of the forest service as common sense and 
practical as it can be made. Very truly 
yours, L. P. KNEIPP, 

Assistant Forester. 


and Game Laws 


had some extended hunting experiences in 
Old Mexico, and who states that the best 
hunting time is from November ist on. 
There is no license required for hunting. 
He would advise going to Casas Grandes 
from El Paso, which is about 75 miles dis- 
tant, at which point he believes arrange- 
ments could be made for guides, etc. While 
there is a Mexican game law, yet it is hard- 
ly ever enforced, at least not in the man- 
ner our laws are. 


Avian Osteology and Game Bird Protection 


When one has brought to his attention 
in a practical way, be it a law, a practice, 
or a method, anything that tends to give 
more effective protection to our different 
species of game birds, it must be believed 
that it requires no apology to the readers 
of “The Auk” in general or to bird protec- 
tion organizations in particular, to invite 
their attention to the facts in these pages. 
Now almost any ornithologist would be kept 
a-guessing as to how, in any possible man- 


ner, a knowledge of the osteology of birds 
could, through the remotest sort of an op- 
eration, be employed as a means whereby 
the various methods in vogue to protect 
our game birds would, thanks to such a 
knowledge, have added to them another pro- 
cess, the application of which tends not 
only to aid in such protection but at the 
same time place the offenders in a position 
where they may be readily apprehended and 
be made to suffer the penalties of the laws 
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on the subject. During the time if publica- 
tion of my various memoirs upon the oste- 
ology of game birds in general no such pos- 
sible use of the facts and information there- 
in set forth ever entered my mind for an in- 
stant, and, indeed, it was not until a few 
years ago when, through a practical demon- 
stration of it, the value of the practice, here 
to be briefly described, became apparent to 
me, There is one point which will not be 
necessary to touch upon here, for every 
game bird protectionist is more or less fa- 
miliar with the nature of the heavy fines 
the law imposes upon all hotel and restau- 
rant keepers for serving to their patrons 
such birds out of season, or even having 
them at such times in their possession. In 
fact, the law applies to anyone so offend- 
ing. Well and good, the law is one thing, 
while to detect, apprehend and punish such 
offenders is quite another thing, and usu- 
ally a feat of unusual difficulty in its ac- 
complishment. The Forest, Fish and Game 
Commission of New York had found it so 
for years. No method had ever occurred 
to them by means of which apprehension 
and punishment of the culprits could be 
made certain. The great hotels and wealthy 
restaurants smiled—and all over the city vi- 
olated the law every day with impunity, and 
numerous markets supplied the demand, and 
wild turkeys, grouse, quail, woodcock, snipe 
and the rest were being sold to them quite 
regardless of the law. Detectives, both men 
and women—the best known in the state— 
are employed with the view of detecting the 
law’s violators. They resort to the afore- 
said hotels and restaurants, even late at 
night and in evening dress, and, out of sea- 
son, order such birds to be served to them. 
The sometimes unsuspecting hosts and their 
waiters, after certain, what they considered 
to be, the necessary precautionary prelimi- 
naries, serve “the real thing.” But these de- 
tectives are not ornithologists, much less 
avian ornithotomists, and therefore are sub- 
ject to being only too often readily deceived, 
and thus get the Commission into trouble 
through making false charges. Later on it 
occurs to them, when not observed by the 
waiters at the tables they occupy, to slip 
the bones of the birds served to them into 
convenient pockets. At the offices of the 
Commission these bones are carefully pre- 
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served in separate boxes, witii numbers and 
dates upon them, with other required data. 
Except sometimes in the case of woodcock, 
the heads and feet are never secured, while 
sterna, pelves, ribs and other bones are com- 
monly so obtained. But what to do with 
this material—that’s the question. Every- 
thing renders the solution pressing, and 
therefore at last the suggestion material- 
izes. Send for a “bone-sharp.” The worthy 
president of the National Association of the 
Audubon Societies recommends one, and, 
without an idea of what is required of him 
this expert in due course finds himsel! 
alone with the game protector, behind 
closed doors at the offices of the commis- 
sion. They are seated and facing each other. 
One of the aforesaid boxes, with a certain 
air of mystery, and perhaps grave doubts 
on the part of the Protector as to the re- 
sult, is produced, and its contents spread 
out upon a sheet of paper before the expert. 
An examination something after the follow- 
ing order ensues: 


Protector—Can you tell me what these 
are? 

Expert—Certainly, they are the bones of 
some bird or other. 


Protector (evidently encouraged)—Yes? 
And supposing they are; can you tell me 
as to the species of bird they probably be- 
longed to? 


Expert—Certainly; I can do better than 
that, for I can state positively that they be- 
longed to some species, or sub-species, per- 
haps, of an American quail of the genus Co- 
linus. 

Protector (showing marked astonish- 
ment)—Could you demonstrate that fact to 
a judge and jury and swear to it as a wit- 
ness in a court? 

Expert—Yes, certainly, provided the 
state makes it worth my while. 

Protector (producing another box)—What 
would you say of this bone? 

Expert—It is part of a sternum of a 
grouse—probably a Bonasa; I could make 
absolutely certain by comparing it with ma- 
terial in my own possession. 

Protector—And this? 

Expert—Proximal half of a humerus of 
a domestic fowl—chicken—let me see—yes, 
the left one. 








Protector—There ig a big case, and a 
big question to be decided here; can you 
make enlarged drawings of these bones? 
Are you a good demonstrator? Do you be- 
come “rattled” in court? Can you name the 
bones of any fowl, game or domestic one as 
easily as you have these? 

Expert—Better try me. No, I’m not per- 
turbed in court (!) and some of these bones 
I can correctly pass upon in the dark by 
digital examination alone. 

Protector—Thank you, that will do. You 
will hear from me later. 

Now, when such testimony as this is 
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brought before judge and jury in a court, 
backed by the material and the affidavits 
of the detectives or their testimony as wit- 
nesses, there can be but one decision—a 
verdict for the state. And, when the fines 
may run all the way from $500 to $4,500 it 
is certain of having its influence in the 
matter of protection of our game birds. Such 
methods should be encouraged in every pos- 
sible way, and pushed to the very limit of 
their usefulness. Woodcock especially 
stand in need of just such additional pro- 
tection to prevent their utter extinction. 
Washington. R. W. SHUFELDT. 


Another Instance of a Mountain Lion Attacking 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The story in the 
November issue, of the young lady who lost 
her life trying to save two boys from the 
attack of a mountain lion, is one of the very 
few instances where such things were ever 
known to have occurred, as the mountain 
lion’s cowardice is proverbial. However, I 
can relate another instance, which I con- 
sider authentic, where a lion attacked a 
man without any provocation, except possi- 
bly hunger. 

A good many years ago a friend of mine 
was at work in the hills in the southern 
part of Riverside county of this state (Cali- 
fornia). He was one of a gang engaged in 
driving a tunnel, One day a member of 
the party who worked on the opposite shift 
from my friend started on foot to the near- 
est town for some provisions. As he did 
not return that night, search was made for 


him the next morning and he was found 
lying in the trail, under a tree, almost dead 
from loss of blood, and close beside him 
was a dead mountain lion. 

After recovering enough to tell his story 
the man stated that he was returning with 
a pack strapped on his back and reached 
this point about dark, when the lion sprang 
from the tree on his back. He was fortunate 
enough to have a large knife (my friend 
said he thought it was a sheath-knife in a 
belt), and, though badly bitten before he 
could draw it, managed to kill the lion, not, 
however, before he was so badly injured he 
could go no further. My informant states 
he thinks perhaps the pack may have hin- 
dered the lion in getting hold of the back 
of the man’s neck, but he was badly bitten 
in the shoulders and close to the neck. 

California. E. L. STEVENSON. 


Amount of Big Game in this Country 


The Biological Survey of the Agricultu- 
ral Department reports that last year in the 
states in which elk are to be found, only 
Montana, Idaho, Wyoming and Oregon per- 
mitted them to be hunted. In Wyoming 384 
elk were killed, no other statistics being 
available for the other states. Reports 
show that moose are in Montana, Idaho, 
Wyoming and Michigan. 

Antelope are still found in diminishing 
numbers in fourteen western states. A con- 
siderable number were killed during the 
year in Montana, where the species seems 
to have suffered more than elsewhere. In 
Colorado the stock of antelope has decreased 
from 25,000 to 2,000 in the last ten years. 
The department estimates that there are 
now only 17,000 antelope in the country, as 
follows: Four thousand in Montana, 2,000 
in Colorado, 200 in Idaho, 1,300 in New 
Mexico, 1,500 in Oregon, 4,000 in Wyoming, 


2,000 in the Yellowstone Park and 2,000 in 
other states. 

There were 2,407 buffalo in existence at 
the beginning of 1909, according to the re- 
port of the American Bison Society. Dur- 
ing the summer attempts were made to 
round up the remaining buffalo of the Pablo 
Allard herd on the Flathead Indian reserva- 
tion for the purpose of transferring them to 
Canada, but without complete success. 

The buffalo stock was distributed as fol- 
lows: Wild, 25 in the United States and 
300 in Canada; captive, 1,116 in the United 
States, 476 in Canada and 130 in Europe. 
The number of buffaloes in captivity in this 
country was 1,592, as compared with 1,010 
in 1903, an increase of 50% in five years. 
The number of cattalo was 260 in the Unit- 
ed States, 57 in Canada and 28 in Europe, 
a total of 345 as compared with 281 five 
years ago. 
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The Candy-Box Diet 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I see some letters 
in your magazine criticising El] Comancho’s 
candy-box rations and while I don’t believe 
in the candy diet three times daily, yet 1 
know from experience that when you start 
out early in the morning and probably don’t 
return to camp till late in the evening, I find 


that two flat packages of chocolate stay the 
pangs of hunger and are very nutritious; 
and I am 5 feet 10% inches of lanky man, 
too! Of course, a small, bulky package of 
lunch tied to the back of your suspenders 
is all right; but the chocolate answers the 
purpose for me. HARRY MOORE. 
Pennsylvania. 


Colorado’s Proposed Park and Game Preserve 


Enos A. Mills, the forest expert and au- 
thor of “Wild Life in the Rockies,” togeth- 
er with other residents of Estes Park, Colo- 
rado, have evolved a movement the aim of 
which is to turn Estes Park, Grand Lake 
and a portion of the Medicine Bow Forest 
Reservation, Colorado, a tract composed of 
600,000 acres, into a National Park, with reg- 
ulations similar to those existing in the Yel- 
lowstone. No park in Colorado is so beau- 
tiful as Estes, and no peak so grand as 
Long’s, which rises in the center of the pro- 


posed park. In this region are eternal snow- 
banks, plenty of 13,000 and 14,000-foot peaks, 
glaciers, moraines, waterfalls, big and little 
game, good fishing and, in fact, all the fea 
tures desirable for such a playground as 
proposed. Besides, a splendid automobile 
road leads from Denver right into Estes 
Park. 

The project deserves the support of ev- 
eryone interested in the preservation of our 
natural beauty spots, our big game and our 
timber. 


Let Us All Boost for Glacier Park 


In northwestern Montana there is a wild, 
mountainous region containing all the desir- 
able features of a National Park—pictu- 
esque peaks, pretty valleys, pine forests, 
crystal lakes and real glaciers. This sec- 
tion contains fifty glaciers and over two 
hundred lakes, and beautiful, heavy forests. 
It also shelters mountain goats, mountain 
sheep, moose, elk, mule and white-tailed 
deer and black and grizzly bears. 

Last winter Senator Carter presented a 
bill to create 1,300 acres of this region into 
a National Park (omitting, however, any 
reference to the game), but it was killed 
in the House. This winter the bill will re- 
appear, in a new form, including a clause 


making of the section a wild game preserve 
as well. We hope it will pass, for the cre- 
ation of Glacier National Park will be direct- 
ly in the interest of every citizen of the 
United States. 

Let everyone who reads this decide that 
he personally has a duty to perform—and 
that right now. Sit down and write a let- 
ter to your representative in Congress, tell- 
ing him that you are in favor of it and enu- 
merate to him some of the advantages such 
a park and refuge would be. Our represen- 
tatives are always glad to hear such a voice 
from the people, and your letter may be the 
deciding point—who knows? Every newspa- 
per, editor, sportsman’s organization and in- 
dividual should sound the good word. 


Game Notes 


State Game Commissioner Clark of Ne- 
vada has been baving trouble with the Indi- 
ans of the Pyramid Lake reservation, who 
insist on fishing in Pyramid Lake (off the 
reservation) and selling the fish. The dis- 
trict attorney has rendered an opinion to 
the effect that whenever an Indian violates 
any of the fish or game laws of the state 
when off an Indian reservation he is amen- 
able to the laws of the state, the same as 
any other person. 


B. F. Hill of Hastings, Neb., has writ- 
ten a long letter telling of the death-dealing 
qualities of the telephone wire in relation 
to the prairie chickens of his section. Mr. 


Hill is employed as mail carrier in the Ru- 
ral Free Delivery Service and has had much 
chance during his eight years of service to 
observe conditions. He says: “These tele- 
phone wires were strung almost the exact 
height of the natural flight of the chickens, 
with the result that the flocks rarely ever 
crossed a section line without leaving some 
of their number dead. I have seen five and 
six almost in a pile killed by crossing these 
wires. I have picked them up in singles and 
doubles all along my 29-mile drive. They 
nearly always struck the wires with their 
breasts, the rebound of the wire throwing 
them about sixty feet back the way they 
came.” 


























Conducted by ED F. HABERLEIN, Author of The Amateur Trainer. 
TRAINING, HANDLING, CORRECTING FAULTS AND CARE OF THE BIRD DOG. 


P. M. W., Sterling, Kan.—There is some 
kind of an epidemic going the rounds here 
and many dogs are afflicted. Have observed 
these symptoms: Jerking of legs and body, 
scratching at mouth and throat, feverish, 
can’t eat or drink, throw head back and neck 
jerks, after a time dog dies. Have found 
nothing to relieve or cure. Any information 
you can give will surely be highly appreci- 
ated. 

Answer.——Description is rather in- 
complete, but, in part, it fits a malady called 
meningitis—a brain disorder with much 
pain in head, twitching, feverish, partial 
paralysis, etc. Medicine can do but very 
little good in such cases. Cold bandages to 
head and often changed, bowels kept well 
open, five drops Belladonna in a little water 
every two hours may be given, some beef 
tea given with spoon when so dog can not 
lap it. Place dog in rather cool quarters 
without draught and prevent getting wet 
and chilled. As preventive keep dog in best 
possible condition constitutfonally by loosen- 
ing bowels, feeding principally on lean raw 
beef, exercising judiciously and for ten days 
give tonic such as Haberlein ‘onic Pills 
night and morning. 

* * a 

Rev. O. W. R., Sulphur, Okla.—I am a 
friend and reader of Outdoor Life and I 
come to you in trouble. I have a four-year- 
old Gordon setter, fullblood, that seems to 
nave rheumatism. He runs fast when 
warmed up, but when allowed to go to bed 
wet or sleep in damp wind he seems stiff 
and whines a good deal until he gets exer- 
cise to warm him up. He seems to have all 
the symptoms of ahuman with muscular 
rheumatism. Otherwise dog is healthy, eats 
anything, without cough or distemper of any 
kind. He acts pitifully when I take him for 
a shoot until he gets warmed and limbered 


up, but then is O. K. until next day. Can 
you advise? 


Answer.—Correctly diagnosed—rheuma- 
tism. Of course, the dog should not have to 
go to sleep while wet, and then, too, in a cold 
wind. He should be rubbed thoroughly dry 
and then bedded in suitable quarters, where 
there is no draught. Any dog, just as man 
would, will get afflicted with this dread 
malady if wet and cold follows a run where- 
by getting heated and then have to lie down 
before getting dry and warm. Use fore- 
thought and judgment and give three times 
a day ten grains of siliciate of soda for two 
weeks. 

+ * * 

H. S., St. Marys, Pa.—One of my dogs is 
a big, powerful rangy pointer of splendid 
natural hunting instincts and fairly well 
trained but slightly headstrong. My chief 
difficulty with bim is that he ranges too 
wide. Most of our grouse hunting is in 
rough country with a good deal of forest 
and scrub growth and satisfactory work by 
a dog should be within short range of the 
hunter. This dog, however, with his pow- 
erful lope, is quickly out of range and noth- 
ing but the most constant and annoying in- 
terference will keep him within range. Have 
you any suggestion to offer? 


Answer.—As a rule the sportsman de- 
sires a fast, wide-ranging dog and detests 
the potterer. In a locality, however, where 
a fast dog gets out of sight too quickly, it 
becomes necessary to have a slow working 
one, not ranging beyond twenty or thirty 
yards from shooter. Taken as a whole, the 
Gardon setter, and also some pointers, are 
more suitable for work in thickets, because 
they have shorter range with but little 
speed, hence more desirable for close work. 
A fast, wide ranging dog can be subdued 
and made to hunt close by aid of the “force 
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collar,” as directed in The Amateur Trainer. 
The better plan is to select a dog naturally 
suited to any particular work desired. 

~ * * 


M. F. C., Los Angeles, Cal—I have a 
fine puppy and.wish to get it registered. 
Will you kindly advise how to proceed. 


Answer.—Write to the American Field 
Publishing Company, Chicago, Ill. Blanks 
will be sent you for the purpose, which fill 
in and return with registry fee of one dollar. 
You can also register in the American Ken- 
nel Club Stud Book, fee the same, New 
York City. 

» * + 

B. G., Santa Cruz, Cal—I have an Eng- 
lish setter, nearly two years old, a fairly 
good worker on birds, but is a failure as a 
retriever. He will carry a bird when placed 
into his mouth, but will not pick one up and 
fetch to me. Would also like to use him 
for retrieving ducks. He enjoys wading 
around in shallow water, but will not bring 
in a duck if shot. Is he too old now and 
would it be useless to attempt to make a 
retriever of him? 


Answer.—Not too old—no dog gets too 
old for learning new tricks. He merely 
needs training as per The Amateur Trainer 
(Outdoor Life can send the book, paper 
cover, $1.00; finely cloth bound, $1.50, pre- 
paid). As this dog already knows what is 
wanted it will take but little time and pa- 
tience to make a good worker of him in 
every respect. The time required in put- 
ting through the course of yard training is 
all at home and within a few weeks you 
may take afield and work in practical man- 
ner on game to your fullest satisfaction. 

* * « 


Dr. B. M., Fort Worth, Tex.—My pointer, 
two years old, gives me lots of trouble and 
I come to you for advice. It is impossible 
to keep him at home and from going out to 
hunt by himself, sometimes remaining away 
for a week. When I tie him up he sets to 
howling, and the family, as well as the 
neighbors, object till I release the dog to 
quiet him. The first thing he does when un- 
chained is to make a dash down the alley 
on a foraging expedition, and I may not see 
him again for days. Being a good shooting 
dog, T hate to dispose of him. but unless the 
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bad habit can be overcome that will be the 
only thing I can do, so far as I know. I 
have tried everything I could think of and 
also what others told me and my patience 
is exhausted. Can you help me out? 


Answer.—This is not an isolated case— 
many, very many, have the same complaint 
to make. Dogs not getting the necessary 
exercise by being worked on game in the 
field, and having to lie idle at the chain for 
days, weeks and even for months at a time, 
will get restless and long for freedom—like 
a convict in prison, whose sole aim and 
thought is escape. Could you give your dog 
arun of at least half an hour's duration 
every day (in your presence), also allow him 
to be with you at times during the day, he 
would be content and willing to remain. 
Loneliness makes him desperate, and, when 
free, he runs away to go on a self-hunt till 
tired out and thoroughly hungry. Make a 
companion of him on your daily walks, treat 
him kindly, feed regularly and sufficiently, 
never abuse him yourself or allow others to 
do so—ten to one he will gladly remain near 
you and quit loafing or self-hunting. 

« * a 

R. L. O., Spokane, Wash.—I have a col- 

lie, about five years old, fat, fine coat, eats 


well and seems in perfect health, but gets 
crazy spells of late and acts as if going 


mad. Some days he has several crazy spells 
—barks and howls, runs out of doors and 
hurriedly comes back, whines % good deal 
and then seems dull and lies about, merely 
shaking his head vigorously and digging the 
ears with his hind feet, evincing pain as he 
does so. What may be the matter? Is 
there any danger in keeping him about the 
house? What can be done to relieve him? 


Answer.—Not going crazy, but is ailing 
and needs treatment. Evidently the dog is 
suffering from canker of the ears. The pain 
he endures in ears cause the spells of how)- 
ing and whining. Digging at ears and fre 
quent shaking of head are sure signs of can- 
ker. Examine the inner of ears carefully—a 
dark, hard, waxy substance will be 
found, and a strong, offensive odor usually 
urevails in such cases. Especially older 
dogs and those who are fat are thus afflict- 
ed. See ad in this issue “Canker Cure”—a 
remedy giving instant relief and insuring 
permanent cure. 











The Pocket Gun (II.) 


Chauncey Thomas. 


“Pistol,” I find by looking in the diction- 
ary, means any small weapon of the cutting 
or shooting kind. The name originally was 
applied, apparently, to a small dagger, or 
knife, that was invented in an Italian city 
which gave it the name, much as Col. 
Bowie’s name has become aitached to a 
certain shaped knife typical of American 
cutting weapons. Today, however, “pistol” 
usually refers to a single-shot one-hand fire- 
arm, although a revolver is properly a pistol. 


Coming down to the revolver, we have 
four principal kinds, according to the end in 
view: Target, military, hunting and pocket 
revolvers. Just as the man never dies who 
is looking for the universal rifle, so much 
of our trouble over the various kinds of re- 
volvers is due to trying to make one gun 
fulfill all four uses. 


Briefly summed up, the four may be de- 
fined somewhat as follows: 


Target revolver: First need accuracy, to 
which everything, except safety, gives way. 

Military revolver: Killing power, accur- 
acy, reliability under all conditions, quick 
reloading, durability, simplicity. 

Hunting revolver: Safety, accuracy. 
moderate recoil, light weight, reliable, 
cheapness for both gun and ammunition. 

Pocket revolver: Safety, light weight, 
small in size, reliable, easy to carry con- 
cealed. 

It is easily seen that all these qualities 
cannot be put into any one gun. The re- 
volver can never be as accurate or as sim- 
ple as the single shot pistol, and the target 
gun cannot endure the knocks of the mil- 
itary gun, nor can any of the other three 
fulfill their mission and be small, light and 
easy to conceal on the person as the pocket 
gun must be. 


Some months ago in Outdoor Life I had 
an article, “The Pocket Gun,” in which | 
gave some more or less useful information 
based on actual personal experience. At the 
time I mentioned the fact that the revolver 
as a pocket gun is hardly ever considered 
in print except as a side issue, yet for most 
of us that is its main use. The rest of this 
article will deal mostly with the pocket gun. 


I have given up trying to find a way to 
carry a gun concealed yet so that it can 
be drawn quickly. So I have divided the 
matter. During times when the gun is not 
needed, but must be carried for possible 
need later in the day or night, I carry it 
so that it cannot be discovered unless 
searched for. All said and done, the best 
place to carry a gun when expecting trouble 
is in the hand. 


When coming home from a hard night’s 
work on a newspaper along about 2 a. m. 
through sundry dark streets my .45 single 
action Colts is sometimes in my right 
trouser pocket, and sometimes trained — 
occasionally at full cock—on the mouth of 
some murky alley. But a .45 S. A. is danger- 
ous to carry loaded except in a sole leather 
holster tied in, and even then one chamber 
should be empty. 


So I solve the question this way: I take 
a 2-inch rather stiff leather belt that I 
wear all the time and put a loop on it of 
half-inch, rather stiff leather that just 
goes around the cylinder. The trigger guard 
rests on this and thus keeps the gun from 
slipping through. From this loop I have 
fixed a small strip of leather with a slit in 
it. This slit loops over the hammer and 
keeps the gun from falling out of the loop 
on the belt even if it is turned upside down. 
Then when [ get into the dark I trot out 
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the cannon and get ready for action just 
as if it were on wheels. No army travels 
with its artillery always ready to shoot, so 
I see no need why a peaceful private citi- 
zen should do otherwise. When there is 
trouble in the daylight air I for one will 
wear my gun on my leg, where the right 
hand rests on it most of the time. But 
these conditions are more or less theory 
on the dime novel order, and I have to be 
practical and earn my living. 

One of the best ways to insure safety 
with a .45 Colts, or with any other gun for 
that matter, is to fix a small rod of wood, 
say like a lead pencil, in the holster, or the 
pocket, so that the lower end is tied down 
and the upper end reaches up the barrel 
into the cylinder. As long as the gun is 
in the holster or the pocket, thus fixed, 
nothing can make it go off. The chamber 
where the rod of wood rests of course con- 
tains ro cartridge. One cannot accidentally 
cock any gun, so arranged. Now add the 
loop over the hammer and practical safety is 
assured. 

Speaking of a .45 Colts, and this will ap- 
ply to almost all guns, there is a very sim- 
ple way to handle the main spring when 
taking the gun apart. One usually releases 
it, and then has the time of his life getting 
it back. Before taking the gun apart just 
cock it, then wind a piece of ordinary string 
around the spring and the handle fifteen or 
twenty times, and the problem is solved. 
This trick can be applied to some shotguns 
and rifles,I have learned, saving much skin 
and work. 

All said and done, a .45 Colts is too heavy 
to carry in the clothes without a belt. And 
in summer it is too big by far, as the light 
summer outfit will not hide it. For hot 
weather wear, so to speak, in the gun line I 
have not yet made up my mind, and I have 
been experimenting for years. Such toys 
as the .32 caliber are too small. 

By the way, I have noticed that between 
noon in the restaurant and midnight at the 
mouth of the dark alley a .45 Colts will 
shrink worse than a flannel shirt. The 
chances of two holdups with a desire to 
crack one’s skull makes one long for a pair 
of sawed-off shotguns. A .32 would get lost 
under one’s finger nail, I fear, under such 
circumstances, 
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As to target guns, I know nothirg, and 
not much more about military weapons. [| do 
know, however, that all quick-loading de- 
vices are needless on a pocket gun, al- 
though so vital in a military weapon. For 
a hunting or holster gun the ordinary .45 
single action Colts fills the bill. But when 
it comes to a pocket weapon, something 

that is short, light in weight as possible 

will not wear the clothing, will not rust, is 
easy to carry concealed, is perfectly safe — 

this is one of the most important points, 
too, in everyday life—quick to operate and 
that will knock a man down and out the 
first shot, such a gun has not yet been 
invented. If it has, I want one. 

The .38 hammerless Smith & Wesson 
fulfills all requirements except power. Only 
the .45 Colts has that, yet it is dangerous to 
carry, and that handle wears the clothing 
like a rake. The round handle of the double 
action is much better. 

My choice today under various conditions 
has narrowed to these guns: For a holster, 
a .45, single-action, 54-inch barrei Colts; for 
a winter pocket gun the .45 double action 
Colts with no extractor and 3-inch or less 
barrel, with possibly the prong of the ham- 
mer cut off; for summer, a .41 double bar- 
rel Remington derringer, or a .32 hammer- 
less Smith & Wesson “bicycle” gun with 
2-inch barrel; and a .32 hammerless Smith 
& Wesson for an all ’round gun. 

But there has come in lately a new cre- 
ation that I regard with much favor, the .38 
Colt’s Positive with the Smith & Wesson 
special cartridge. The barrel is a bit too 
long and there is no need of all that long 
slender square butt handle. It is more pow- 
erful than the .38 Smith & Wesson hammer- 
less, but is not as safe nor as compact. 

In my opinion too many guns are an at- 
tempt to fulfill all conditions, from target 
to pocket weapon. This last mentioned on« 
the Colt’s .38 Positive, is a good illustra 
tion. The long handle is for the target gr 
the side swing quick loading for military 
purposes, the light weight for the pocket, 
and the heavy charge for the knock dow: 
effect. Yet in a way it fulfills none of thes: 
conditions as well as does some other re- 
volvers, in fact it is doubtful if it really 
makes good in any of them. It is a trifle 
too strung out to conceal well, is not quite 
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hard hitting enough to knock a man down 
so he cannot shoot back, and it will not 
shoot equal to a single barrel at a target. 
Still, only actual use will try it out. Two 
.45 Colts are too heavy to carry, and I can- 
not use the single actions one in each hand 
as fast as I can pull a double action trigger. 
So this winter if Mr. Holdup steps out he 
is liable to face two .38 Colts Positives or a 
45 Colts. For one man I would rather the 
.45 single action Colts when once in my 
hand, but for two I am inclined to think 
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two .38 Colts Positives would be better. 
And holdups often go in pairs. 

But when ali alone in the dark with 
bugaboos all around a 19-ounce gun, or even 
two of them, get mighty smali. I for one 
would trade a bushel basket of .38’s at mid- 
night for a sawed-off 4-bore shotgun, but on 
a summer afternoon in the park a .32 feels 
like a cannon. When all said and done the 
pocket gun, the use to which nine out of 
ten revolvers are put, is yet to be invented. 


Special Loads for High Power Rifles (II.—Concluded) 
By Charlies Newton. 


Another special cartridge which might 
be of interest to the many purchasers of 
the Army Springfield .45-70 rifles, thou- 
sands of which have been sold for a song 
throughout the country during the past few 
years, is made by loading it with 65 grains 
bulk measure (not weight) of Dupont 
Schuetzen smokeless powder, a new bulk 
smokeless powder recently brought out for 
target rifles and giving about the same 
pressure as black powder, and Ideal bullet 
No. 457129, which is round, of a diameter of 
about .462-inch and weighs about 145 grains, 
the weight differing according to the al- 
loy used. This should be cast from a 
rather hard alloy and loaded into the 
shell without sizing, pressing it down 
until the front end of the bullet is 
flush with the muzzle of the shell, 
then run some melted tallow or other suit- 
able lubricant around the joint where the 
sides of the bullet meet the shell and it is 
ready for business. The powder charge burns 
well and is sufficient to develop about as 
much energy as the full charge of black 
powder for the 500-grain bullet, therefore 
the velocity is very high, for a large bore 
cartridge, and while its range is necessarily 
short, owing to the light weight of the bul- 
let and consequently rapid loss of velocity 
due to air resistance, this is an advantage 
rather than a defect in many cases. 

This load, however, requires a resighting 
of the rifle as it shoots so much higher than 
the full charge that a new front sight blade 
about one-eighth inch higher than the regu- 
lar is necessary in order to get the proper 
alignment of sights. The charge is very ac- 





curate at short ranges and the recoil is very 
slight. In fact the writer, who has stood 
up against the recoil of the old service cart- 
ridge with its 68 grains of black powder 
and 500-grain bullet while in the service, 
and received deep impressions, both in mem- 
ory and elsewhere, from that recoil, feels as 
though he had “belled the cat” every time he 
fires this reduced charge. But for the fact 
that it requires so much lower sight line 
this cartridge might be useful in the .45-70 
and .45-90 sporting rifles for doing light 
work while on a hunting trip in the woods. 
For decapitating ruffed grouse and squirrel 
it should be very handy. 

Shortly after taking up the subject of the 
high power rifles the writer became im- 
pressed with the idea that this type of rifle 
might be useful in a target rifle, therefore 
had a heavy offhand target rifle made to 
use the .25-35 cartridge, which was reload- 
ed and did very good work, but the shell 
being bottle necked and not fitting the 
chamber closely usually burst after the sec- 
ond or third round; the breaking occurring 
about three-eighths of an inch from the 
head, the escaping gas scored the chamber 
until it was ruined. This led to a search 
for a shell for this type of rifle suitable for 
reloading, and it was found by forcing the 
.28-30 Stevens straight shell into a tapering 
die, tapering it down to .25 caliber at the 
muzzle in a straight taper except that por- 
tion opposite the bullet or neck of the shell, 
which was cylindrical, the same as a .32-40. 
This shell would use the same charges as 
the regular bottle necked shell and last 
fifteen to twenty rounds before breaking 
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and when it did break the fracture was a 
small one at the neck of the shell and did 
not result in injury to the chamber. 

This shell had not been in use very long 
before the writer became impressed with 
the idea that the long 117-grain bullet was 
not necessary for any ranges below 500 
yards and the shell was loaded with the 86- 
grain soft point bullet made for the .25-20 
high velocity cartridges and a charge of 22 
grains lightning powder. This charge 
burned cleanly, the accuracy was fine, effi- 
ciency good up to 400 or 500 yards, the muz- 
zle velocity 2,250 feet second, with a much 
flatter trajectory accompanying it. 

Then came the model 1906 new Spring- 
field cartridge and sowed the seeds of dis- 
content so high velocities must be obtained 
for the .25 caliber. This was done by cham- 
bering the .25-35 single shot totake the six 
millimeter Lee Navy shell expanded at the 
muzzle to take a .25 caliber bullet. This 
shell reloaded with the 86-grain .25-20 soft 
point bullet above mentioned with 37 
grains Dupont 1908 military powder gave a 
muzzle velocity of 2775 feet a second, with a 
muzzle energy of 1476 foot pounds, The 
same shell loaded with 34 grains of the 
same powder and a 117-grain soft point bul- 
let gave a muzzle velocity of 2,450 feet 
second and a muzzle energy of 1,568 foot 
pounds, and as this bullet is considerably 
longer, as compared with its diameter, it 
makes a good cartridge for long range target 
work. In fact by swedging the &86-grain soft 
point bullet into the form of a Spitzer and 
loading with 37 grains Dupont 1908 military 
powder the resulting cartridge made a very 
good little sister to the new Springfield 
model 1906 cartridge and has very good car- 
rying power. 

For those riflemen who have a liking for 
the Lee Straight Pull action but whose 
rifles may have become rusted or worn out 
or who are not satisfied with the ballistics 
of the six millimeter cartridge, and it cer- 
tainly leaves much to be desired, the above 
cartridges would be interesting, as they 
could have the present barrels rebored to 
the .25 caliber and the neck of the chamber 
enlarged enough to take the shell after it 
has been expandeii to take the .25 caliber 
bullet and they will have a very effective 
rifle at little expense for making it. 
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In the summer of 1905 the writer spent 
his vacation in the Canadian woods on the 
shore of Georgian Bay. As a battery he 
used a single shot Winchester adapted to 
the Krag cartridge and a Remington number 
7 rifle adapted to the .22 long rifle cartridge. 
Both were splendid shooting weapons, the 
former using the cartridge with Savage 
bullet described in the last issue, but th: 
Krag cartridge was far too powerful for any- 
thing in sight, while the .22 long rifle had 
such a high trajectory that it was almost 
impossible to estimate the distances cor- 
rectly and after firing five or six shots 
through a porcupine, the only response being 
a shaking of the head, the .22 long rifle was 
pronounced deficient in power and attention 
was turned toward procuring a rifle which 
would combine the high velocity and flat 
trajectory of the high power smokeless type 
with a minimum weight of bullet. 

To obtain this minimum weight of bul- 
let, of course, the .22 caliber must be used, 
and the problem of obtaining metal cased 
bullets of .22 caliber, after being turned 
down by all the factories, was solved by 
purchasing .22 short cartridge shells taken 
from the machine before the heads were 
put on and when they were in the form of 
a straight cup, casting a lead slug and in- 
serting for a core and swedging them into 
shape in a die, thus forming a soft point .22 
caliber metal cased bullet, weighing from 
48 to 86 grains according to the range de- 
sired. The 66-grain weight was ultimately 
settled upon as being the most desirable for 
all around work and this was principally 
used. 

The shell was formed by tapering the 
.25-25 Stevens straight shell down to .22 
caliber at the muzzle, bringing it in a 
straight taper Jown to the neck and having 
the neck cylindrical. This cartridge loaded 
with 14 grains lightning powder gave a muz- 
zle velocity of 2,075 feet seconds, was very 
accurate and made a splendid small game 
cartridge. A description of this cartridge 
was published in Outdoor Life in the fall 
of 1906. 

However, the high velocities being de- 
veloped in other cartridges proved an in- 
centive to speed this one up somewhat and 
the result was a shell made by tapering 
down the .28-30 Stevens straight shell to 
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.22 caliber at the muzzle. The added power 
room permitted the use of 19 grains light- 
ning powder, which, with the 63-grain bullet, 
gave a muzzle velocity of 2,550 feet seconds. 
This increase in velocity did not involve 
any sacrifice of accuracy, and resulted in a 
much flatter trajectory and did valiant work 
on woodchuck during the season just past. 

However, forward seems to be the order 
of the day and more speed seems to be de- 
sirable, so a new shell has been made by 
necking the .28-30 shell down into a bottle 
neck, leaving it normal size up to a point 
about three-eights of aninch fromthe muz- 
zle, then bringing it down in a bottle neck 
form into .22 caliber. This permits the use 
of 23 grains lightning powder with still 
further increase in the velocity, but which 
has not as yet been measured. 

The advantages of this cartridge for 
small game lies in its trajectory and con- 
sequent elimination of estimating distances 
when making comparatively long shots at 
woodchuck, etc., on land and ducks, geese, 
loon, etc., on the water; and the further 
fact that this flat trajectory does not require 
the use of a disagreeably powerful cart- 
ridge. Also, since some riflemen have con- 
scientious scruples against shooting rifle 
bullets up into the air because of the possi- 
bility that they may drop on some one’s 
head upon their return, and, in view of the 
fact that the danger from a falling bullet 
depends practically entirely upon its weight 
rather than upon the velocity with which 
it originally left the rifle, the light bullet, 
although starting with considerable energy, 
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has the greater part of its energy dissipated 
in overcoming the air resistance and, unless 
fired at a greater elevation than 45 degrees 
above the horizontal, does little more dam- 
age upon striking than an ordinary .22 long 
rifle bullet; and if fired at the higher ele- 
vations it attains less height, owing to the 
air resistance, than a heavier but originally 
slower moving bullet and its fall is impeded 
by the air to a greater extent. This loss of 
velocity in rapidly driven bullets is surpris- 
ing as is seen in the case of the new Spring- 
field rifle with 1906 cartridge, the bullet of 
which is very sharp pointed, with a view to 
minimizing the air resistance, yet the bullet 
loses one-half its original velocity in pass- 
ing over the first 700 yards of its course. 

Therefore this cartridge is much safer 
to use, when shooting into the air, than a 
larger bullet, and when shooting over the 
level fields the bullet is always dashed in 
pieces when it strikes the earth, owing to its 
frail construction and high velocity, so 
danger from glancing bullets is entirely 
eliminated. 

One of our large factories is now at work 
upon a .22 high power rifle to use this bul- 
let and which will use even more powder 
than now used by the writer and a velocity 
of nearly 3,000 feet per second is antici- 
pated; the cartridge is being made up for 
use in a repeating rifle, and when produced 
it should make a splendid rifle for general 
use in the woods on vacation trips, etc., as, 
while it will be sufficiently powerful to kill 
deer or black bear, if properly held, yet it 
can be reloaded with the lightest charges 
for lighter work. 


An Admirer of the Bisley Colt 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Can anyone ex- 
plain why the Bisley model of the Colt S. A. 
revolver is, comparatively speaking, so little 
known? [I purchased my first Bisley .45 
about twelve years ago. Constant use of 
this weapon adds to my confidence in, and 
appreciation of its splendid qualities. This 
particular gun has seen service of the hard- 
est kind, including years of campaigning 
in the Philippines; tens of thousands of full 
charges have been fired from it, but, not- 
withstanding its grim, weatherbeaten ap- 
pearance, my old favorite, is in a thorough- 
ly serviceable condition today. 


Prior to forming acquaintance with the 
Bisley, a .45 Colt S. A. army revolver, with 
five and one-half inch barrel, was always 
considered by the writer to be the best gun 
par excellence. [| still have a feeling akin 
to reverence for the latter gun, but the 
Bisley holds first place in my affections 
now. 

For comfort when shooting full charges 
the Bisley is immeasurably superior to the 
older model. An expert can “shake ‘the 
loads” out of a Bisley .45 with astonishing 
speed and, which is of more importance, 
great accuracy. In fact, I doubt if any other 
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} single action six-shooter is capable of such 


rapid, accurate work. The durability of the 
Bisley is at least not inferior to that of any 
revolver manufactured. My Bisley has been 
subjected to extraordinarily severe usage, 
but no vital component of this revolver has 
ever had to be replaced on account of 
breakage. 

It is possible that some men prefer the 
old S. A. Colt on account of the larger ham- 
mer; in using the revolver with gloved 
hands, the ponderous hammer of the S. A. 
army might be an advantage—I see no other 
adapted for very rapid manipulation with 
the thumb. 

The hammer of the Bisley may not ap- 
peal to those who delight in the absurd prac- 
tice of “fanning.” During many years spent 
on what was once our western frontier, I 
never saw a so-called “gun-fighter” who made 
a practice of “fanning” the hammer. The 
man who favored a triggerless six-shooter is 
another personage whom [ have not met up 
with except in fiction. In the old days of 
the West there might have been a few ultra 
bad men who looked upon the trigger with 
disfavor and who were able to shoot quickly, 
and with fair accuracy, but I am inclined to 
believe that fhey “cashed in” before they had 
time to become really expert. 

My partiality for the Bisley model is not 
due to lack of experience in the handling 
of more modern belt weapons. Time and 
time again, I have invested a goodly portion 
of my hard earned dinero in various types 
of D. A. revolvers and automatic pistols, for 
comparison with the Bisley under strenuous 
service conditions, There are some very 
meritorious D. A. revolvers on the market 
nowadays, but the double action feature does 
not appeal to me, at least, in so far as con- 
cerns a belt gun. [ have my own private 
personal opinion of the present-day auto- 
matic pistol as a business weapon—some 
things are better left unsaid. 

It apepars to me that the old Bisley and 
I will have to remain in partnersbip for 
some time to come, but that possibility fails 
to give me any uneasiness. [ await the ad- 
vent of the Haines’ model, but “hope de- 
ferred,” etc. 

Verily, the day of the Colt single action 
six-shooter is not yet past, and I am glad it 
is so. When the Colt S. A. follows the 
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Sharps rifle and buffalo, the West will in- 
deed seem lonesome to some of us. Ye Gods! 


Imagine such a West? 
-A. M. MACNAB, 
Captain Philippine Scouts, U. S. Army. 
Philippine Islands. 


(Note: The letter from Captain Macnab 
is of especial interest to us, and, while we 
have never been particularly impressed with 
the general make-up of the Bisley model, 
prefering the regular S. A. army Colt, we 
realize that the Bisley model is an accurate 
and durable revolver and that Captain Mac 
nab is perfectly competent to pass judg- 
ment on the points of a first-class sidearm. 
The reason that the Bisley model never be- 
came as popular in the West, or for that 
matter anywhere as the regular S. A. army, 
was, in our opinion, due to the shape of the 
stock, first, and secondly, that of the ham- 
mer—neither meeting with the entire ap- 
proval of gun men generally. The writer 
has always thought that the Bisley model 
cramped the fingers, making the gun an un- 
comfortable one to manipulate readily and 
this due to the shape of the stock. It’s 
rather difficult to explain just why this 
should be so, but still this is as we have 
found it, and with but few exceptions the 
writer has never heard of a man who held 
a different view. The workmanship of the 
Bisley is excellent, while the parts are 
strong and the revolver works easily and 
smoothly and with very slight changes 
could be made to suit the writer. Possi- 
bly with the experience that Captain Mac- 
nab has had with this revolver we should 
like it as now made, but at present we prefer 
the regular S. A. army Colt. 

In speaking of S. A. revolvers and single 
shot rifles with which our target shooters, 
hunters and frontiersmen did such excellent 
work, Captain Macnab has introduced a sub- 
ject that is of special interest to us, and 
we believe, as well to each of our readers. 
Mention of the single action Colt and Smith 
& Wesson revolvers, coupled with the old 
Sharps, Ballard, Remington and Winchester 
single shot rifles, will carry many a man 
back to the old buffalo and Indian days 
when armed with these reliable weapons 
he passed years on the frontier where they 
were used daily on the then abundant game 
or in defense of himself or family. 
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We have our double action revolvers and 
automatic pistols which we are told are 
to supersede the S.A. (in fact we are some- 
times under the impression that they have 
already crowded the §. A. clear off the 
earth, this judging from the views of some). 
We also have our repeating rifles of various 
types, while with the appearance of so many 
of the automatic breed we, at times, forget 
that there ever was such popular arms as 
those in use thirty years ago. Then, on sec- 
ond thought, we realize that the arms then 
so popular are just as capable of killing 
game today as in the long ago (provided 
game was as abundant as then) and that 
in spite of the fact that new arms are con- 
stantly being placed on’ the market, and 
many of them having many valuable fea- 
tures to commend them, we often think that 
it is extremely doubtful if shooters, as a 
whole, will ever be as well satisfied with 
any of them as when the very best could 
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be selected from three or four makes of 
single shot rifles and less than as many 
of the S. A. revolvers. 

This isn’t written with the object of dis- 
couraging further progress in the perfecting 
of firearms. No! Let us have something 
new every day, if the makers care to pro- 
duce it, and if it has merit it will be favor- 
ably received, but with the appearance of 
new and even extremely meritorious fire- 
arms and so constructed as to chase the 
bullets out of a red-hot barrel, let us not 
forget that the arms so popular some thirty 
years ago were, and still are, most excellent. 

Should this note catch the eye of any 
“old-timer” who can give us anything of 
interest relating to the days when the 
Sharps, Remington, Ballard and, later, Win- 
chester single shot rifles, with the S. A. 
Colt, S. & W., and Remington revolvers 
were so popular we would be pleased to use 
it. Captain Macnab, come again! —Editor.) 


Of Interest to “Game Getter” Admirers 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Noticing the ad- 
vertisement of Marble’s “Game Getter” gun 
in your esteemed magazine, I would say that 
I had the pleasure of examining one of these 
little guns recently and believe I am voicing 
the opinion of a large majority of those who 
want such a gun in saying that we want 
Bro. Marble to get us up a little heavier 
gun—that is to say, one that will use the 
.25 caliber Stevens rim fire cartridge in the 
rifle barrel, the shot barrel to remain the 
same, .44 caliber. Again, some of us want 
longer barrels than 12 inches and believe 
that the option of 12 to 16 inches would 
find much favor. 

The .25 caliber for turkey, fox or squir- 
rel is greatly superior to the .22 long rifle, 
and is just as accurate and a much cleaper 
load to carry, as it is inside lubricated. 


Even if % pound were added to the 
weight, I don’t think the majority would 
kick. 

Let us hear from friend Marble and see 
if we can get the larger gun. 


Pennsylvania. J. N. CROSSLAND. 


Outdoor Life Publishing Co., Denver. 
Gentlemen:—We have your favor of the 

6th enclosing very interesting letter from 

Mr. J. N. Crossland. We have very care- 





fully noted the various suggestions in Mr. 
Crossland’s letter and are pleased to ad- 
vise that we have under consideration mak- 
ing the “Game Getter” guns in various 
lengths of barrels from 8 to 18 inches and 
in various combinations of calibers. The 
“Game Getter” as per present specifications 
has proven very popular and we have been 
rushed to the extreme limit to keep pace 
with the demand for them. However, as we 
have been very largely increasing our facili- 
ties we expect to be in a position to make 
them in a variety of specifications within 
the next few months. At present we are 
putting through a large lot of the “Game 
Getter” guns with 15-inch barrels, in .22 and 
.44 calibers same as the 12-inch now made. 

The general plan of the gun seems to 
appeal to the sporting fraternity very strong- 
ly and we are having some demand and 
many inquiries for them varying in length 
from 8 inches up to 32 inches in length of 
barrel and in various combinations of cali- 
bers up to .32-40 rifle barrel and the 16- 
gauge shot barrel. : 

While we have no intention whatever of 
going into the manufacture of “full-grown” 
guns, we hope to be able to give our fellow 
sportsmen an opportunity of securing al- 
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most any combination they may desire with- 
in the limits first specified of from 8 to 18 
inches in length of barrel. 

We are constantly receiving very grati- 
fying letters from users of the “Game Get- 
ters.” Most of our correspondents very 
frankly admit that the “Game Getter” gun 
is very much more of a gun than they ex- 
pected to obtain in a gun of its dimensions. 
To quote the words of one correspondent 
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from Texas: “I imagined it was only a toy 
but found it was all gun and a good deal 
of it, judging from the results obtained.” 
Assuring you that we are always glad 
to have the suggestions of any of your read- 
ers who feel disposed to submit them in re- 
gard to any of our products, we remain, 
Yours very truly, 
MARBLE SAFETY AXE COMPANY, 
W. L. Marble, Mer. 


An Old-Timer’s Experiences 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Every little while 
I notice in your magazine, which I read 
every month, articles by experts and others 
who also shoot, a few words in regard to 
single-action revolvers. I have been in very 
nasty positions, with different wild animals, 
and will say I have found under trying cir- 
cumstances automatic pistols are worthless. 
I have had them jam, and also shells swell 
and stick in the barrel and mainsprings 
break, and would not risk my life with one 
again. In my collection of revolvers I have 
nearly 70, Smith & Wesson and Colts and 
other makes. There is no better revolver 
made for hard service than the Colt’s .45 
caliber, Army model, 74-inch barrel. It will 
do the work. I have also a .44 caliber 
Smith & Wesson, Russian model, single-ac- 
tion, with 64-inch barrel, and that model is 
also fine for the man who goes out and ex- 
pects to come back with a whole skin. 

If any of you ever had your gun knocked 
out of your hands by a silver-tip bear like 
I had, on account of a jam of a bolt-action 
Mauser rifle (shell swelled in barrel and 
held bolt fast) and was knocked down by 
the silver-tip with one foot on your chest, 
you will soon find out where the .45 Colt’s 
single-action comes in. I had one in my 
belt at the time, and, although badly hurt, 
with a broken and clawed shoulder, and left 
arm broken between the wrist and elbow, 
I got my old .45 Colt’s and put a hole in 
this fellow’s head—and am alive to tell it. 

No more Mauser bolt-action rifles for me. 


A .405 Winchester or a .45-90 is the real 
gun; but a small-bore high-power rifle like 
the Mauser 7mm. is all right for long shots 
when you have plenty of time to get away. 
If any of you ever go out for dangerous game 
don’t forget the good old .45 Colt’s with 7%- 
inch barrel, and, above all, a good Marble 
knife with at least 7 or 8-inch blade; but 
keep it sharp, as it is also a useful toy in a 
time of need. So many people have an idea 
that a .38 caliber revolver is big enough. 
It’s a good gun, but has not the smashing 
power of the .44 and .45 caliber Smith & 
Wesson and Colt’s. 

Don’t try to shoot a bear with a 
.22 caliber rifle. Don’t try and see how 
small a gun you can kill a dangerous ani- 
mal with, but get a gun suitable for the 
game you are going after. A .38-55 Marlin 
high-power, a .45-90 Winchester or, better 
still, a .405 Winchester, will fill the bill. 
Don’t run any risks; maybe you will not 
be able to get more than one shot in, and 
above all, it’s the first shot that generally 
counts. I have ridden “pony express,” hunt- 
ed ard trapped in the Far West and also in 
other countries, and I have learned by ex- 
perience; and if this misses the waste-bas- 
ket I shall write you some more little 
things which I think will be of benefit to 
some of the brothers both in the field and 
at the home ranch and around the bunk- 
house fireplace, who read a lot but shoot 
little. COUGAR. 

Newark, N. J. 


Regarding Winged Projectiles 


Editor Outdoor Life: — Reading Mr. 
Thomas’ article in your August number 
about winged bullets prompts me to enclose 


tracing of a musket bullet that is illustrated 
in “The Medical History of the War of the 
Rebellion” (Vol. IIT.. p. 700) as baving been 
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thrown into the prison camp on Johnson’s 
Island with a message attached, and is sup- 
posed to have been rejected by the United 
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States Ordnance Board about 1860. Winged 

projectiles were used in smooth-bore can- 


non in the early part of that war. When a 





boy I remember’ reading files of papers pub- 
lished from ’61 to ’65 of patent projectiles 
with wings that folded to load and were 
forced outward by the explosion until they 
resembled miniature aeroplanes. Also mus- 
ket bullets with spiral grooves were used, 
experimentally at least, in muskets of that 
day, the idea being to revolve conical or 
cylindrical projectiles so they could be used 
in the immense number of muskets and can- 
nons already on hand or purchased from 
Europe. However, they seemed to be fall- 
ures. : 
Mr. Thomas’ article is the first I have 
seen calling attention to possibilities in that 
line since I read those on ordnance and 
small arms in 1861. N. D. McCUAIG. 
Iowa. 


Special Loads for the .32-20 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I was very much 
interested in J. M. P.’s article in May Out- 
door Life about loads for the .32-20 rifle be- 
cause that caliber has long been my favor- 
ite, and I have tried a great many differ- 
ent loads in it. After a great deal of ex- 
perimenting I settled down on the following: 
Primer, Winchester No. 1 W. improved; 
powder, 15 grains, bulk measure, New E. C. 
improved, and 5 grain bulk measure Sharp- 
shooter on top of that; bullet, 60% lead, 40% 
good babbitt (if the babbitt contains some 
copper, so much the better). I tried 75-grain 
bullets, but they were not accurate, so I 
went back to the 115-grain bullet, and 
reamed out the base of my mould till it is 
so large I can only just force the bullets 
through the resizing die. This gives a good, 
firm base band, full size, and I have had 
no trouble from gas-cutting. 


With the above !coveds used in my .32-20 
Winchester, Model ’.2, with a 34-inch barrel, 
ivory bead front and Lyman No. 1 rear 
sight I have shot rapidly off-hand five 
times at 40 yards, and the ball of my thumb 
would cover three of the bullet-holes. 

As for penetration this load will shoot 
clear through 2 inches of hard, dry oak 
plank at 75 yards. 

J. M. P. is wrong about .32-20 shells not 
being bottle-necked; they are larger at the 
base, inside, than at the muzzle. 

I have two .32-20 rifles; one, the above 
mentioned, with 34-inch barrel, and a new 
take-down with 24-inch barrel. 

Now let us hear from other users of the 


.32-20. I think it is a hard gun to beat in 
its class. G. H. D. 
Iowa. 


An Explanation Desired 


Editor Outdoor Life: — Mr. Chauncey 
Thomas, in his splendid article, “The Battle 
of the Gases,” in the July number of Out- 
door Life says that if a rifle was fired in a 
vacuum the bullet would have a much high- 
er velocity and the rifle would have less re- 
coil than if the rifle was fired in air. With 
due respect to Mr. Thomas I would say 
that I think he has made an error in this 
instance. It seems to me that the bullet 
‘would have a lower velocity in a vacuum 





than otherwise, because there is jess resist- 
ance to the explosion of the powder or, 
more properly speaking, less resistance to 
the gases generated by the explosion. The 
more tightly that powder is confined the 
greater the force that it will exert. The 
pressure of the air in the rifle barrel prob- 
ably offers a greater resistance to the gases 
generated at the explosion of the powder 
than the crimping of the shell. Now, if the 
resistance of the air is taken away from the 
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bullet, as it is in a vacuum, then the pow- 
der is less tightly confined and consequently 
will not exert as much force, thus causing 
the velocity of the bullet to be lower. At 
any rate, this is the way I understand it. 
If, however, I am wrong in my way of 
thinking, and the bullet does have a greater 
velocity in a vacuum on account of the re- 
sistance of the air being removed, then why 
does the rifle not have a greater velocity 
also, since the resistance of the air is re- 
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moved from it? If the powder in the car- 
tridge exerts a greater force (when the rifle 
is in a vacuum) thereby producing a greater 
velocity of the bullet, does it not also give 
the rifle a greater velocity, or, in other 
words, a greater recoil? I would be greatly 
pleased if Mr. Thomas would explain his 
way of thinking, or, if I am in error, to ex 
plain wherein I am wrong. 
Utah. BEN B. ELLERBECK 


Inaccuracy of the Brayton Auxiliary Cartridge 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Having heard a 
great deal about the Brayton Auxiliary Car- 
tridge as manufactured by the Marble 
Safety Axe people, I bought one for my .303 
Savage Featherweight. When I purchased 
this excellent arm I gave it a careful test 
for accuracy and found it equal to any rifle 
I have ever handled. Judge my surprise 
upon trying it at a target at twenty yards 
with the Brayton cartridge for .32 S. & W., 
to make miss after miss. 

I soon discovered that it shot so high 
that in order to hit the top of a tomato can 
at 20 yards I had to aim at the bottom, even 
with rear sights as low as they would go. 

Having always heard of the tairness of 
the Marble people, I wrote them, asking the 
cause and for a remedy. Here is their re- 
ply: 

“The only remedy we can suggest would 
be that you hold about four inches low at 


the distance mentioned (twenty yards). 

So if I wished to hit a grouse in the neck 
I should aim at his toes. I fail to see where 
their boasted accuracy as “a means of prac- 
tice with small cartridges in a large caliber” 
comes in. 

I pass this along for the benefit of oth- 
ers who might take their rifles into the field 
without trying out their auxiliary chamber 
and not know the causes of their missing. 

Have used the Winchester Auxiliary 
Chamber, with its smooth bore, on account 
of which it is held to be inferior to their 
own by the Marble people, and have made 
very fine groups with it in my .30-30. 

Perhaps I might have made a fair group 
with their chamber had I had an extension 
upon the top of my target, but I fail to see 
its usefulness for small game, or anything 
else. W. R. JACKSON. 

Pasadena, Calif. 


Mr. Charles Newton—His Qualifications as an Arms and Ammunition Critic 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I notice in the 
November issue an article in which Mr. 
Charles Newton, one of your contributors, 
comes in for some comment, and the charge 
is made that he is nota hunter ora practi- 
cal shot—and that he offers advice to the 
Ordnance Department of the United States 
Army. 

Inasmuch as Mr. Newton did not care 
to justify under these charges I fee] that it 
is but just to state that I have known Mr. 
Newton for ten years; that he not only does 
a great deal of target shooting but hunts 
in Canada and Pennsylvania every year and 
with success. 

As to his ordnance experience, he is 
guilty of the crime charged, since not only 


is he the designer of one of our .32-40 high- 
velocity cartridges now regularly manufac- 
tured by the ammunition companies, but 
also has designed a .22 caliber high-power 
cartridge, which will be placed on the mar- 
ket this coming winter. 

As to the reception of his ideas by the 
Ordnance Department of the United States 
Army, Mr. Newton was the first to suggest 
the use of the Acheson disintegrated unctu- 
ous graphite as a lubricant and preventive 
of metal fouling in high power rifles (See 
“Arms and The Man,” Nov. 14, 1907, p. 129), 
and the waste-basket which this idea en- 
countered may be seen by consulting “Arms 
and The Man,” Nov. 11, 1909, p. 109, where 
it is stated that the ammunition for the 
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service rifle is now loaded with graphite in 
the shell as described by Mr. Newton in the 
article above cited and that it does away 
with the metal fouling. 

In the issues of Jan. 30, 1908, May 21, 
1908, and Dec. 10, 1908, of “Arms and The 
Man,” Mr. Newton reported a series of tests 
with slower twists for the high-power rifle, 
including the service cartridge. 

In the July 15, 1909, issue of that paper 
will be found the report of the experience 
of the Ordnance Department upon this sub- 
ject—in which they find favorably to the 
slower twists advocated by Mr. Newton 
more than a year after he had showed them 
the way. 

Therefore I think the action of Mr. New- 
ton in not confessing that he has had a hand 
in the development of our modern smoke- 
less ammunition may be misleading. 

I have noticed that some correspondents 


The New Colt .22 


Mr. C. W. Sheldon, a sportsman of Sheri- 
dan, Wyo., and a life-long subscriber to Out- 
door Life, has written a letter to the Colt’s 
Patent Firearms Mfg. Co., complimenting 
them upon producing their new .22 re- 
volver. The letter contains so much of in- 
terest to sportsmen that we have made an 
extract: 

“Colt Patent Firearms Co.—Gentlemen: 
I note that in keeping with the “Colt policy” 
which has placed Colt’s firearms at the 


bristle with I AM and I HAVE, while oth- 
ers make little use of the first person singu- 
lar. Mr. Newton seems to be of the latter 
class, as he has lived in the mountains of 
eastern Tennessee for years, at a time when 
deer and turkey were plentiful, and since 
I have known him he has hunted in Vir- 
ginia, Pennsylvania, New York and Canada. 

He is president of the Long Range Rifle 
Club of this city and seldom misses a shot. 
He has served six years in the New York 
National Guard, during which he was a mem- 
ber of every company team organized. 

He has one of the finest private collee- 
tions of firearms in the state and he does 
not stop with factory ammunition made to 
order but by intelligent and persistent ex- 
perimenting gets the best and gives the pub- 
lic the benefit, not of what he thinks, but 
of what he has learned by original experi- 
ments. F. E. WILKINSON. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 


Caliber Revolver 


head of their class, you are about to place 
on the market a .22 caliber revolver which 
is worthy of the name. In my opinion, such 
an arm should weigh not less than 24 ounces 
and if it is up to the Colt standard (and of 
course it will be), I shall be in the market 
for one, as also will be a large number of 
my friends in this vicinity. This is an in- 
novation which has been looked forward to 
by many of us revolver cranks for many 
years, and it seems that at last our hopes 
are to be realized.” 


The World Still Moves—The Earths Rotation as it Effects Projectiles 


Editor Outdoor Life:—On pp. 611-612, 
Outdoor Life for December, the article of 
Mr. Lovesee’s flatly disputes the truth of a 
former article written by Mr. Randolph dem- 
onstrating conclusively the effect of the 
earth’s rotation upon a projectile. He says: 
“After waiting in vain for others, I feel it 
my duty to at least say a few words on the 
subject before the erroneous impression giv- 
en becomes accepted as facts by default. 
The above-mentioned article explained in 
detail—giving an alleged formuia—how the 
diurnal motion of the earth was the cause of 
a projectile’s drift: “(3) A bullet—being a 
perfect sphere—fired through an otherwise 
quiet atmosphere from a smooth-bore gun, 





will not drift either to the right or left.” 
“(4) Difference in latitude, either north or 
south—all other conditions, such as altitude, 
barometric pressure, etc., being equal—have 
no effect on a bullet’s trajectory.” 

I wrote the article at the dictation of Mr. 
Randolph and, since Mr. Randolph refuses 
to discuss an indisputable fact which has 
been known for ages, it is well for the read- 
ers of Outdoor Life to know who are posing 
as scientists. 

Page 98, par. 148a, General Astronomy, 
by Chas. A. Young, Ph.D., LL.D., professor 
of astronomy at Princeton, N. J. (Ginn & 
Co.): “In the northern hemisphere a projec- 
tile always deviates towards the right; in 
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the southern hemisphere towards the left.” 

Page 196, Elementary Meteorology, Wal- 
do, Ph.D., late professor in the United States 
signal service, member of the Austrian and 
German meteorological societies, author of 
Modern Meteorology, etc., etc. The “alleged” 
formula is found identical with that which 
Mr. Randolph gave me in dictation, and my 
notes of that dictation correspond identi- 
cally with Waldo. 


Page 197, of the same book: “The 
amount of the influence of the _ rota- 
tion is best shown by an example. At lati- 


tude 50° a rifle ball moving at 1,700 feet 
per second discharged at a target 3,300 
feet distant, would deviate about 4 inches 
to the right of the target in the northern 
hemisphere and the same amount to the 
left of the target in the southern hemi- 
sphere.” 

Had I access to a technical library I 
would give Mr. Lovesee references by the 
score, and will do so at an early time. 

I wonder if Mr. Lovesee will have read- 
ers of Outdoor Life believe that he stands 
ready to dispute Herschel, Ball, Todhunter, 
Newcomb, Young, Barnard, Proctor, Moore, 
Newton, Todd, Bowser, Wentworth and the 
rest of the world’s greatest mathematicians 
and astronomers, and to affirm with uplift- 
ed hand that their teachings are erroneous, 
for in disputing these facts he does so. I 
wonder if he will have the readers of Out- 
door Life believe that he is a greater sci- 
entist than any of these and that these great 
men of the day are fakes because they 
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taught and demonstrated to th 


vorld the 
“alleged” formula. Such “erroneous” im- 
pressions named above, and said “alleged” 
formula, were never before questioned. The 
“erroneous” fact and -the “alleged” formula 
have been known for years—long before Mr. 
Lovesee was born. 

In defense of Mr. Lovesee there are oth- 
er factors besides the earth’s rotation which 
cause a rifle ball to drift. 

Would it not be well to “be sure we are 
right, then go ahead,” lest we step into a 
mesh hidden by ignorance, and by that word 
I mean no reflection upon Mr. Lovesee, for 
all are ignorant along certain lines. | don’t 
believe Mr. Lovesee would stand up and 
criticize problems and statements of those 
matters of which he has no knowledge and 
which have been handed down for years 
and established as facts. I don’t believe 
he would flatly dispute Mr. Randolph (a 
nom-de-plume), who reckons among his cor- 
respondents such men as those living named 
above. Does the gentleman believe that 
any mathematician or scientist or astrono- 
mer will state impressions as facts unless 
they are true? How soon would the world 
proclaim him untechnical? 

The statement of the fact of the effect 
of the earth’s rotation upon a projectile and 
the formula are not Mr. Randolph’s. The 
first reference named above was printed 
over twenty years ago when he was a lad 
of twenty. The other references are recent. 

Montana. RAY BROWNLEE. 


A Voice from the Wild 


We are so accustomed in these icono- 
clastic days to think and feel that the days 
of the Wild West are gone—that the last 
frontier has yielded to the all-conquering pi- 
oneer—that it comes as a distinct sensation 
when occasionally we are, as the gamin de- 
livering the evening paper would express it, 
“brought up against the real thing.” 

A’ few days ago as the writer stood in 
front of the fine show window of the Carl- 
son-Lusk Hardware Company in Boise, Ida., 
there was exhibited right alongside of the 
newest product in Remington guns, a wea- 
therworn, rusted and alkali-eaten rifle, at- 
tached to which was this placard: “Found, 
by C. Ellsworth, 20 miles northeast of the 


Vinegar Hills, Cumberland Basin, Idaho.” 
The gun was of a well-known make, 
.38-55 caliber, 1813 model, and was fully 
charged in magazine and chamber. The 
prospector who brought it in discovered the 
arm standing against a boulder within a few 
feet of the frame of a tent from which the 
cloth had fallen away. All the accoutre- 
ments of a miner’s or trapper’s camp were 
found about in perfect array. The bedding 
was in order with cover turned back, but 
decayed and alkali-covered, the one-time 
owner’s knife and personal belongings on a 
rock near by, while the kettle was still sus- 
pended over a cavity that had once held the 
camp fire. Nothing was missing save one 
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essential—the man who had represented the 
life and meaning of this temporary home 


in the wild. Some time, somehow, Nature, 
through one of her innumerable agencies 
had taken toll of a life in return for the 
things of which she had been deprived by 
the hunter’s hand. For half a decade at 
least his camp has stood unvisited by human 
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eye, and nowhere was there a single clew 
as to who this lone man was or how he 
met his fate. One of the many he was, who 
have paid the penalty of life in stepping 
for a moment from the camp, never to re- 
turn. 

What room for speculation is there here 
for those interested in frontier lore! 

FRANK C. RIEHL. 


The Lever or Bolt Action for Grizzly Hunting 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I would like to 
say to Captain A. M. Macnab of the Phili- 
ppine Scouts that he is taking quite a bit on 
himself when he says the lever action, high 
power is about done with. What’s the mat- 
ter with the .30 U. S. rimless, the .30-40 
and .35 (95 model) Winchester? I have 
handled the bolt action rifle, and would say 


that with a charging grizzly give me one of 
the latter, the .385 preferred. I know there 
are a few of us who if we discarded the 
lever action would do so for the automatic 
and not the bolt action. 

I would like only grizzly hunters’ opin- 
ions on this—those who have used both. 

Pennsylvania. HARRY MOOORE. 


The .351 Winchester Auto-Loading in Cold Climates 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I would appreci- 
ate it very much if you would allow me to 
ask your readers who have had experience 
with the .351 Winchester automatic rifle 
when the temperature got down around zero 
whether they experienced any trouble from 
action freezing and what taney think of this 
gun for big game, such as moose and bear. 
I own one of these guns and have had very 
good results with it here, but as I expect 
to make a trip to the Canadian Southwest 
when I leave here (Bas Obisbo, C. Z.), I 


would like to find out if this gun is all right 
in a cold country, and as reliable as the 
lever or bolt actions. L. E. SMITH. 
{As Harry Whitney used a .22 Winches- 
ter automatic with success in the Arctic and 
as many of our hunting friends have used 
both the Winchester .351 auto-loading and 
Remington .35 automatic in cold climates in 
Alaska, during which use we have never 
heard a single complaint, we do not think 
our correspondent need ever fear of any 
difficulty with the arm mentioned.—Editor.] 


Smooth-Spinning Bullets and—Courteous Correspondence 


Editor Outdoor Life:—As a general rule 
the more sure a man is that he is right the 
less his judgment is to be trusted. Hence I 
have read with some interest the past few 
months the remarks leveled in my direction 
concerning sundry matters that have ap- 
peared in Outdoor Life from my typewriter. 
If my recollection is right, I have answered 
but one, that of one genial and evidently 
well qualified chap in Montana named Ran- 
dolph, who caught me up because I did not 
have the earth go round right, and we set- 
tled the matter in the May number by un- 
loading the blame on the editor of Outdoor 
Life because he had misquoted me. Being 


in the ancient and more or less honorable 


profession of writing for my daily bread and 
beef, I took advantage of getting this on my 
brother editor to even up some of the same 
kind of burdens I have had to carry myself 
for others. 

Since then I have seen nothing but what 
I thought others would take care of in due 
time till I ran across the excellent article 
in the December number, “The Self Spin- 
ning Bullet,” by J. E. Taylor of Maryland. 
This deserves a reply, as Mr. Taylor is right 
within the limits he unconsciously sets, ex- 
cept in one instance, where he has evidently 
misunderstood my diagram concerning the 
possibility of doubling the pressure on the 
base of a bullet without increasing the cham- 

















ber pressure by means of a cup covering the 
bullet and filling the bore of the gun, the 
base of the cup to have, in the case illus- 
trated, twice the area of the base of the 
bullet itself. As Mr. Taylor reads my dia- 
gram and explanation he is correct, but I 
wish he would re-examine my effort and if 
he is still in the dark as to what I mean I! 
will gladly try again, in which case I think 
he will agree with me. 

Mr. Taylor says that the additional energy 
would be used in imparting velocity to the 
cup itself, and he is right; but once out of 
the gun, if I-.remember my article aright, J 
provided means for enclosing gases to act 
backward on the moving cup, thus stopping 
it within a few feet of the gun and also thus 
imparting its forward energy to the bullet. 
If this brief outline and my previous article 
are not clear I will see what I can do to 
make it more clear in a later issue. 

Mr. Taylor’s figures as applied to the 
United States high power bullet are without 
doubt correct. But my idea was widely gen- 
eral and dealt only with the principle, not 
with some particular case, such as the .30 
caliber high power bullet. In fact, what I 
had in mind was to get some practical chap 
to apply the idea to bullets from a shotgun, 
say a 16 bore, with the bullet going from 
600 to 800 feet per second. I had not fig- 
ured out the probable results of applying 
the ideas of self-spinning bullets to such 
small bores and such high powers as the 
United States .30, and Mr. Taylor’s figures 
surprise me. I accept them, with one pos- 
sible exception, to which I would like to call 
his attention and set him to figuring again, 
as I am sure from the tone of his article 
that he can be trusted, and I believe the re- 
sults would be of general interest. 

The possible exception is this: Mr. Tay- 
lor assumes that the necessary revolution to 
keep the U. S. .30-150 grain bullet point on 
is 3240 times per second, because it leaves 
the muzzle of the rifle revolving at that rate. 
The resistance of the air must retard the 
revolution of the bullet much, as it does its 
forward speed; hence say we assume that 
the two are somewhat in proportion to each 
other, or three revolutions to two feet of 
advance. This would, in round numbers, be 
3000 revolutions to 2000 feet velocity near 
the muzzle of the gun and 600 revolutions 
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when the velocity of the bullet had fallen to 
400 feet per second a mile or so from the 
muzzle. Just what effect all this might 
have on the number of revoiutions absolute- 
ly necessary at the muzzle to keep the bullet 
end on at the beginning I do not know, but 
I am very much inclined to think that Mr. 
Taylor’s figures will stand as correct I 
merely mention this in case he cares to fig- 
ure it out. 

As I have said several times during the 
past year or so that I have been writing 
for Outdoor Life, it makes no differ 
who is right, but what is true. I am always 
glad to furnish another with ammunition to 
use against anything I have written, as I 
would rather be wrong than right. When 
one is wrong and is corrected he learns 
something new, and that is worth while. 
The other attitude, who is right, is only 
wounded vanity. 

In this case I think Mr. Taylor is right, 
especially as far as he has gone in his fig- 
ures. Will he please figure out the matter 
farther as applied to possible self-spinning 
bullets from 16 and 12 bore shotguns? If we 
can get the thing outlined in figures and 
“on paper” perhaps some one else with 
means to do so will take up the work of the 
actual experiments. 

In regard to “the foot-pound question” it 
seems to be a lively child of the silver 
question and the tariff question. Will some 
one please tell us how many foot pounds 
one horse power equals? I have the figures 
here before me, and have sent them to the 
patient editor in a personal letter, but pre- 
fer to have some one else work it out for 
publication. Consider a horse power as a 
33,000-pound bullet with the velocity of one 
foot in one minute and the problem is easy. 

And now just a word concerning keeping 
the columns of Outdoor Life clean of per- 
sonalities. To begin with, it hurts Brother 
McGuire’s business. All the public to whom 
he sells his magazine cares abcut is what 
you or I or the other fellow thinks about 
this gun or that bullet, not what we think 
of each other. Second, if you or I happen 
to remark that 2 plus 2 equals 5 it is hardly 
good taste to yell “Liar! Fooi! Ignorance!” 

No one who jumps into print in that 
fashion need expect an answer, as he de- 
serves none. We are all just learning to 
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walk, so to speak, in this world of ours, and 
the chap who behaves in this manner is like 
the one who would ridicule or berate those 
who were trying to learn. 

Personally I am ignorant. There are 
things about the multiplication table that I 
never hope to understand, the behavior of 
the figure 9 for instance, and just what 
Matter or Energy is I really do not quite 
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understand. We are all groping in the dark 
and when someone stumbles a gentleman 
will not call him an ignorant fool, but will 
take the position that the matter is greater 
than the man and will lend a courteous hand 
to set things right, not for his own glory 
but for “the good of things as they are.” 
Mr. Randolph and Mr. Taylor were right, 
and I would like to have a smoke with them. 
CHAUNCEY THOMAS. 


Muzzle Velocity of Shot 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Will you please 
inform me through Outdoor Life what is the 
muzzle velocity of shot fired from a 12- 
gauge shotgun when—(1) black, (2) bulk 
smokeless, or (3) dense smokeless powder 
is used, the load of shot in each case being 
1% ounces. What effect has the choke 
bore on velocity of shot? Has large size 
shot a greater muzzle velocity than small 
shot? 

How long does it require for a load of 
shot having a certain given muzzle velocity 
to travel the first 20 yards, the first 30 
yards, the first 40 yards and the first 50 
yards? SUBSCRIBER. 

California. 


Believing that not only our correspond- 
ent, but our readers at large, would be in- 
terested in what one of our big gun makers 
would have to say on this subject, we re- 
ferred the above letter to the Ithaca Gun 
Company of Ithaca, N. Y., with the follow- 
ing result: 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In regard to infor- 
mation asked for by writer of letter herein, 
and referred to in yours of the 2d inst., 
would say that it is rather difficult to an- 
swer the questions as broadly as they are 
put. 

In substance, we might say that the wad- 
ding makes very little difference with re- 
spect to the velocity, so long as it is suffi- 
cient to confine the powder. For this pur- 
pose, one wad over the powder (grease 
proof) and two black edge wads will give 


just as much velocity as double that quan- 
tity of wadding. 

The actual velocity at muzzle cannot be 
obtained instrumentally. Where the term 
“muzzle velocity” is used, it is generally the 
velocity of 7% feet from the muzzle, or 
taken at 7% feet from the muzzle, and theo- 
retically reduced to the velocity at the muz- 
zle. The difference in velocity at the muz- 
zle and 7% feet from the muzzle is incon- 
siderable. Therefore, for our purpose, we 
always give as the muzzle velocity the ve- 
locity at 7% feet, at which point (with 
3—1%—2% chilled charge, while the veloc- 
ity varies somewhat with the powder used), 
it is safe to state that it is between 1150 
F. S. and 1200 F. 8S. The size of the shot 
makes no difference with the muzzle veloc- 
ity, as it is only after the shot has begun 
to travel through the air that the smaller 
shot, owing to the greater resistance in pro- 
portion to its mass, or rather, the mass of 
the individual pellet, falls off more rapidly 
than the large shot, which furnishes less 
resistance in proportion to its weight. 

With reference to the time it takes for a 
shot charge to travel different distances 
from the muzzle, we give herewith a table 
based on the velocity of 900 F. S. at 50 feet 
from muzzle—that is, the velocity taken on 
a 100 foot range. 


Range Velocity at Ft.persec. Time. 
15 feet....7% feet 1200 .012 seconds 
20 yards.. 10 yards 1050 .057 seconds 
100 feet... 50 feet 900 .109 seconds 
40 yards.. 20 yards 840 .134 seconds 


The choking of the barrel will increase 
the velocity obtained from 30 to 40 feet over 
the velocity obtained with cylinder bores, 
the variation depending to a certain extent 
on the kind of powder, amount of choking 
and size of shot used. 


The .25-20 Winchester 


Editor Outdoor Life: Having read the 


October number of Outdoor Life, I noticed 
a letter from E. W. V. of New York, regard- 
ing the accuracy of the .25-.20 Winchester. 
I have shot a .26-20 Winchester single shot 


for eleven years and perhaps my experience 
may interest E. W. V. and others. My rifle 
is fitted with telescope of five power, which 
1 find very good for offhand work. My first 
trial was with the eighty-six grain bullet, 




















No. 25270, which proved very unsatisfactory, 
showing signs of tipping at fifty yards, an 
occasional keyhole at two hundred yards and 
all keyholes and misses at five hundred 
yards. This rifle has a fourteen-inch twist. 
A friend, shooting a thirteen-inch twist, had 
slightly better results up to two hundred 
yards, but about the same over that dis- 
tance. I have finally settled on 18 grains 
King’s FFG semi-smokeless with seventy- 
seven grain bullet No. 25,720, as best for my 
rifle. With this charge I get a good velocity, 
flat trajectory and great accuracy. It is 
also a good killing load for foxes, wood- 
chucks, ducks, etc., all of which, and much 
more, I have killed with it. I have before 
me a group made with this load at fifty 
yards, muzzle rest, that would all hit a dime, 
and a nickel covers them; also a group 
with sharp point bullet 73 grains, No. 25,719, 
which measures fifteen-sixteenths of an inch. 
This is a most desirable load for grouse, 
squirrels, etc., as it does not tear. My ‘next 
group was with the hollow point bullet, No. 
25,727, and under same conditions, and this 
group measures also 15/16-inch. For a 
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killer, I like the flat pointed bullet fully as 
well as the hollow point. Have tried the 
full twenty grains of powder, but the eight- 
een-grain charge works better in my rifle 
even at the longer range. 

On Sept. 19, 1907, I went to the Walnut 
Hill range to experiment at five hundred 
yards and to say I was surprised is putting 
it mild. 

After getting sighted-in I started a score 
and got a forty-five out of a possible fifty, 
containing six bulls, three centers and a 
three. My next two scores were 43 and 42, 
and the elevation held well. Have made 
numerous scores of 40 and better since. 

On Feb. 22, 1908, I scored 84 at 
yards offhand, but have never shot for 
groups, from rest, at that distance. 

This proves to me that the .25-20, with 
the right load, is certainly a most accurate 
and effective arm for small game or target 
work, but it is no deer gun. 

Don’t worry, E. W. V., about that 
You won’t miss anything if you stick to the 
.25-20, and you will gain in accuracy, range 
and penetration. 

Mass. 


200 


02-20, 


CHESTER B. PRATT. 


Rapid Fire Work with Revolver—A Valuable Rifle Relic 


Editor Outdoor Life:—How seldom one 
finds a revolver shooter who is ambidextrous 
in the manipulation of that weapon. Peace 
officers, and others, who, from the nature of 
their calling, have occasion to use the re- 
volver for offensive or defensive purposes, 
should certainly be able to handle their 
weapons with either hand. How many of 
them can do it? 

For many years I have attempted to in- 
terest army revolver shooters on this sub- 
ject, but my efforts have not been very suc- 
cessful. 

Considerably over a year ago I addressed 
a communication to the War Department 
anent matters connected with army pistol 
shooting, but more particularly with refer- 
ence to left-hand revolver practice, this for 
the consideration of the board of officers 
then engaged in the revision of the Small 
Arms Firing Regulations. It remains to be 
seen whether any of my suggestions bear 
fruit or not. However, I still hold the opin- 
ion that a man, to be classed as an expert 


and practical revolver shot, must be capable 
of using his weapon rapidly and effectively 
when fired from either hand. 

For a long time past I have almost en- 
tirely superseded slow fire practice with the 
revolver in favor of rapid fire work, and 
flying target shooting. My favorite weapons 
for aerial practice are the .22 S. & W. and 
Remington target pistols, with 8-inch bar- 
rels. For sake of economy I use the .22 
short cartridge. At one time I used a .38 
Colt service revolver for flying target work, 
and found that arm satisfactory, but the 
cost of the ammunition is prohibitive. In all 
my shooting I make a practice of firing 
the same amount of ammunition from 
each hand. It is perhaps needless to say— 
at any rate to those who know me—that for 
rapid fire practice I have found no weapon 
more reliable than the .45 Bisley Colt, 5%- 
inch barrel. 

To my mind, slow fire practice with the 
revolver—when once the shooter graduates 
from the tyro class—may be likened to 
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Schuetzen rifle firing; interesting but not 
practical. It must be conceded that every 
shooter has a right to indulge in whatever 
style of practice his fancy dictates, but the 
man whose skill with the revolver is, at 
times, called into action in defense of life, 
should undoubtedly base his target shooting 
on practical lines. In the words of a well 
known advertisement: “There’s a reason.” 
Ability to draw rapidly, and plant the first 
shot quickly, in the right place, is of para- 
mount importance. Accurate rapid firing is 
what counts. 


In my battery of sporting rifles is a 
weapon which will appeal to readers of Out- 
door Life who are interested in high-power 
arms. The rifle I refer to is a Jeffery .450 
(No. 2) single shot cordite express; 25-inch 
Krupp steel barrel; checkered pistol grip 
and forearm, eyes for sling; rubber butt. 
The action is hammerless, and patterned af- 
ter the old Sharp-Borchardt system. A top 
safety slide permits the rifle to be carried 
at full cock without danger. The weight of 
this arm is about 10 pounds. The gun cost 
over $75.00, but it is a creditable piece of 
work both as regards material and finish, 
so I do not begrudge amount paid for same. 

The cartridge shell is 3% inches in 
length. Powder charge, 70 to 80 grains 
cordite; bullet, full metal patched or soft 


point, 480 grains; velocity of bullet, about 
2,200 feet per second; striking force, about 
5,000 pounds. 


In a few months I hope to try this rifle 
on wild carabao (water buffalo). Have you 
ever seen a fanatic struck with a load of 
buckshot at short range? Well, it just dou- 
bles him up like a jack-knife. I expect the 
.450 (No. 2) cordite to have about the same 
effect on the bull buffalo. 


I should like to reload the .450 cartridges 
above mentioned. I suppose W. A. powder 
would be suitable, using in conjunction 
therewith either metal patched bullets, or 
cast bullets wita gas check cup. Du Pont’s 
No. 1 powder with hard lead bullet might be 
satisfactory. Perhaps some reader of Out- 
door Life has had practical experience in re- 
loading such ammunition, and would be will- 
ing to give me some information on the sub- 
ject. What I desire is a safe load. I don’t 
want to use cordite; it seems that rifle 
cartridges loaded with this powder, when 
kept for any considerable length of time are 
apt to develop excessive and dangerous 
pressures when fired. This probably oc- 
curs to a greater extent in tropical coun- 
tries than in temperate regions. 

A. M. MACNAB, 


Captain, Philippine Scouts, U. S. Army. 
Pantar, Min., P. I. 


A .50 Caliber Repeating Shotgun 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The changing of 
a Model 1886, .45-70 Winchester repeating 
rifle into a .50 caliber repeating shotgun 
may interest your readers. This was a fan- 
cy-finished afm that had accounted for 
many bear in Texas canebrakes as well as 
deer and antelope. Taking out the barrel, I 
re-bored it to .50 caliber, tapering it to muz- 
zle. Then I chambered it for the .50-110 
Winchester Express cartridge. Next, the 
cartridge guides were made to fit the shell 
and barrel and magazine, then replaced. A 
loading block was then made to hold the 
shell. A %-inch wad punch was used to 
cut wads from  pink-edge 10-gauge wads. 
Shells were loaded with 1% drams powder 
and 5-ounce of shot. Shells were crimped 
with a 28-gauge Kynoch crimper made for 
their English shells. At target I got a 75% 


pattern at 30 yards on a 40-inch circle. As 
this shot so satisfactorily, I tapered the bar- 
rel from half-octagon to muzzle, put on a 
Lyman ivory bead sight and browned the 
barrel like an imported gun. The breech- 
block had been case-hardened by an expert. 

As the little repeater showed up so well 
I worked over the Italian walnut stock, re- 
checked it, finished in oil, and then had 
the best little repeating shotgun on earth, 
and which weighed but 6% pounds. 

The last issue of “Indian Field” had an 
article dealing with .410 and .360 bore shot- 
guns. In such a big game country I should 
have looked for 4 and 8 gauges. But no 
one realizes the shooting power of a small 
bore until tried. A hawk sailing over at 
long range for a 12-bore came down in- 
stantly in response to the crack of my .50 
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caliber shotgun. Two No. 5 shot had bro- 
ken a wing, another shot broke a leg while 
another had split the breast-bone. 

When testing the little gun one day for 
penetration on a bundle of school pads, a 
lady came along carrying a 20-gauge Ithaca 
ejector gun. I asked her to try her gun. 
With her shells (No. 6 shot) two shots pen- 
etrated 27 and 29 sheets. I tried my .50 
caliber repeater with No. 5 shot, getting a 
penetration of 26 and 27 sheets. Another 
party came along, and, seeing the small- 
bore guns, wanted to show how his big eight- 
pounder would tear that pad to pieces. On 
filling the tester he wanted it doubled—but 
I remarked that he had better put his shot 
through the 50 first. Only 22 were pene- 
trated with six pellets. His shells were 
loaded with 3% drams of powder and 1% 
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ounces of No. 6 shot. On his second trial 
23 were penetrated. Thinking something 
was wrong, he turned the pads, the Ithaca 
penetrating 30 sheets with six pellets, the 
gentleman shooting it. The .50 caliber was 
then tried and 28 shells were penetrated. 
My shells were loaded with Du Pont Smok 
less powder taken from 10-gauge Winches- 
ter shells; also the No. 5 shot and wads. 
The lady’s Ithaca was certainly a most r 
markable shooting gun. The 12-gauge 
pound gun was an extra-choked gun 
noticed that it “strung” the shot, while th: 
others shot up even. 

I am greatly surprised at my old-time 
rifle turning out such an extra fine repeat- 
ing shotgun. Before I am through with it 
I shall finish to the highest perfection that 
polish and rubbing can attain. “ALMO.” 

Texas. 


For the Practical .22 Caliber Revolver 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The October num- 
ber of Outdoor Life is in my hands, and on 
page 411 I read an article by A. B. Nolan, 
New York City, regarding a good .22 caliber 
revolver for target work and smail game 
hunting. From experience, there seems to 
be a demand throughout the country by 
hunters and revolver shooters for a good 
.22-caliber revolver, heavier than the ordi- 
nary .22 caliber revolvers as are now on 
the market. It seems to me that a revolver 
like the .38 Smith & Wesson Military, or 
.88 Colt’s New Army Models, chambered for 
the .22 long rifle cartridge, with 6 or 7% 
inch barrel, would be the best revolver of 
this kind, and would meet with a quick and 
ready sale. This could be done very easy. 
If the S. & W., or Colt people could be in- 
duced to chamber this revolver for the .22 


long rifle cartridge, and put it on the mar- 
ket, they could not make them fast enough 
to supply the demand. I would be one of 
the first to get in my order, and I know of 
many others who would get one of these re- 
volvers. Now, some of you revolver cranks, 
get busy and see what you can do with the 
S. & W. or Colt people about making this 
revolver for us. What we want is a .22 cali- 
ber revolver, made after the 38 S. & W. 
Military, or .38 Colt’s New Army Models. 
Get up a petition of some kind, with all the 
names of persons who would take this re- 
volver, or something to convince the armo- 
ries that what we want now, and want bad 
and quick, is a good .22 caliber revolver o” 
more than one shot. I would like to hear 
from others on this subject through your 
magazine. E. ENGELHARDT. 
Chicago. 


The 7 mm. Mauser 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the October is- 
sue of Outdoor Life, page 522, I notice an 
article under the head, “A Subscriber, Wa- 
tertown, N. Y.,’ in which the writer makes 
some inquiries concerning the 7 mm. Mau- 
ser rifle. I have several of these rifles 
that are in all respects as good as new and 
I know that they are accurate, as I have 
tested them very carefully. The bores are 





perfect and I can make as good targets 
with them as with a new Krag rifle. As 
for the penetration, I tried one on a gum- 
tree nearly four feet in diameter, and the 
metal cased bullets went clear through 
This was the largest tree I could find in 
the vicinity (near Lake Drummond in the 
Great Dismal Swamp) and I do not know 
how much further it would go. I am not 
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a dealer but am somewhat of a rifle crank 
and know what I am talking about when I 
say that these guns are equal to the $40 
Sporting Mauser or Mannlicher and have 
a greater velocity than the Krag. 
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I would thank you greatly if you would 
be kind enough to either forward this let- 
ter to the gentleman who made these in- 
quiries or to let me have his address so 
that I may communicate with him. 

Portsmouth, Va. R. A. FAIRLESS. 


Information Wanted on Bolt Action 


Editor Outdoor Life:—On several occa- 
sions I have seen articles about modern 
bolt arms but why don’t some of the writ- 
ers tell us something about the actions of 
these arms? Having never seen one and 
not being able to find out anything from 
the importers I write to ask if someone, 
Lieutenant Whelen, perhaps, won’t compare 
the different Mausers and Mannlichers with 
the Springfield. We have no N. R. A. clubs 
here, and one can’t scare up enough in- 
terest to get up a military company, so 
even the Springfield isn’t seen much. 

I came into the Outdoor Life family af- 
the “Haines Model” crusade. On behalf 
of myself and some of the others of my 
age, I ask if we can’t find out something 
about this shooting iron? 

Florida. CHANDLER C. JACKSON. 


[Note.—rhe revolver mentioned was 
never manufactured—in fact, it never as- 
sumed more definite form than a mere sug- 
gestion. Its advocates wanted the Colt or 
Smith & Wesson companies to make the re- 
volver with 6 to 6%-inch barrel, to weigh 
about 32 ounces and to be chambered for 
the S. & W. .38 Special cartridge. The 
more important features were that it was 
to be single action and have a swing-out 
cylinder—in other words, to have the best 
features of the single action Colt and the 
more modern double action guns incorpor- 
rated into one. The movement received 
the support of many well-posted gun men 
and for some time the prospects for its 
manufacture seemed good, but for reasons 
that to many have not been perfectly clear 
the manufacturers finally declined to pro- 
duce the arm.—Editor.] 


Headed Shells and Auto-Loading Guns 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I note in the No- 
vember number your answer to Mr. Ben- 
net’s query, concerning the Remington Auto- 
loading Shot Gun. 

You state the “average velocity of 25 
consecutive shots in a standard double gun, 
with 30 inch barrels, was 886 feet per sec- 
ond, and that of the autoloading gun with 
28 inch barrel was 882 feet.” I believe you 
have made a mistake in these figures, as 
the tests made by the U. M. C. Co. showed 
that the autoloading gun gave the higher 
velocity, 886 feet per second.* Mr. Bennet 
wants to know if shells that have become 
“headed” will work in the autoloader. For 
the benefit of Mr. Bennet and others who 
may be interested, I will say, that this gun 
will handle “headed” shells better than any 
repeating gun on the market. Take a car- 
tridge and strike the crimped edge forcibly 


* The figures as given in the November iIs- 


sue were those furnished us »y the manufac- 
turers. If they were incorrect we were un- 
aware of the fact. The «fference was so 


slight, however, as to make no practical dif- 
ference in results.—Editor 


against some solid object, thus “heading” 
the shell worse than it is possible to do in 
any magazine. Drop the shell thus “head- 
ed” into the receiver of the autoloading 
gun, press the button, and in nine times out 
of ten it will carry it into the barrel and 
lock ready to fire. 

Try this stunt with any hand-functioned 
pump gun and see what luck you will have. 
I have used my autoloader over a year, have 
fired over 2,000 shots from it. and have 
never had a “hang up” of any description. 
The gun has had hard usage, both in wet 
and dusty weather. The term “automatic” 
would lead some to think that the gun is 
very complicated, but such is not the case. 
This gun has fewer actual working parts 
than either the average D. B. Hammerless 
or the “pump” guns. The working parts 
are very large and strong. They also com- 
pensate and take up their own wear, if any, 
as the parts are under spring tension. If 
you should see one of these guns taken 
apart, study the mechanism, and you will be 
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surprised at its strength and simplicity. 
You will agree with me that it is all that is 
to be desired for service and safety. Fol- 
low the simple instructions that accompany 
the gun and you will have no trouble. I 
have known instances where some fellow 
would buy a “pump” gun or autoloader, and 
in a few days he would come to the shop 
with a story something like this: “What’s 
wrong with this gun? I can’t get the shells 
in or out of the ‘critter’.” 

Simply a case of neglecting to read di- 
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rections, and you have got to get busy and 
help him out of his trouble or he will 
“knock” on the gun and advise all his 
friends to let that particular make of gun 
severely alone. Strange to say, we rarely 
ever hear any “knocks” on any of the stand- 
ard makes of guns, from experienced sports- 
men or mechanics. They may differ in 
choice of guns, but they don’t condemn un 
til they at least know what they are talking 
about. 


Kansas. “GUNSMITH.” 


The New N. P. W. Bullet 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The writer’s at- 
tention has been called to your footnote 
in the August number of Outdoor Life on 
page 194, under the heading: “Attempting 
to Reload the .33 W. C. F.” I am pleased to 
inform you that we are now reloading the 
.33, .85 and .405 caliber Winchester H. P. 
shells with the new Lubricated Wire Patched 
bullets with entire satisfaction. [I am en- 
closing, herewith, samples of the new bul- 
lets for your inspection and to show you 
what they are like. You will note the 
“copper-bottom-patch” which effectually pre- 
vents “fusion” of the metal at the base of 
the bullet, when used with high power 
smokeless powder. The firm, hard rim on 
the heel of the bullet is just what many 
fancy target shooters most desire in the 


modern target cartridge. This new ammu- 
nition has met with favor at first sight 
wherever it has been introduced, and new 
orders and enquiries, together with a great 
many of the strongest kind of “testimonial 
letters” are pouring in, unsolicited, from all 
parts of the world, faster than we are able 
to properly care for them, but we are now 
completing additional machines as fast as 
possible for making all the popular sizes of 
bullets and cartridges in much larger quan- 
tities, and hope to be in a position soon to 
fill all orders promptly, and with every as- 
surance that the new bullets will give entire 
satisfaction, and do all we claim for them. 
NATIONAL PROJECTILE WORKS. 
Michigan. 


Will Some One Please Answer 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I wish to purchase 
the best bolt-action 9 mm. sporting rifle 
made,—one that will give best results in 


Prefers the 


Editor Outdoor Life:—While pawing 
over a pile of six-guns the other day I came 
across about the best balanced six-shooter 
I ever had in my fingers. Just how it would 
balance loaded I do not know, as there were 
no cartridges at hand, and a loaded gun 
often feels far different than an empty one. 
The gun I speak of is a .41 single action 
Colts with a 5% inch barrel. Before us 
were a number of guns, a .45 S. A. Colts, 
4% inch barrel, a .44 S. A. Colts with 4% 
inch barrel, a .44 8. A. Colts with 4% inch, a 


cold northern countries on large game. 
Would some brother put me wise,—giv- 

ing name of rifle and firm handling same? 
Iowa. R. C. BODWELL—D. O. 


41 Colt S. A. 


38-40 S. A. Colts, half a dozen sizes and 
lengths of the Bisley model Colts, and half 
a dozen of the side swing Colts and S. & 
W. in .38 and .44 calibers. Of them 
all, the .41 §. A. Colts, 5% inch bar- 
rel, had the best balance. It fell ex- 
actly into line and with just enough 
weight forward to cock to _ perfection, 
yet without the awkwardness of the 
rather muzzle-light 7% inch .44 or .45 bar- 
rel. 


The .41 S. A. Colts used to be called in 
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frontier days the “gambler’s gun,” and for 
quickness, accuracy and reliability I can 
readily see why, since I toyed with that one 
this week; 200 grains of lead driven by 21 
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grains of powder is enough and plenty, es- 
pecially at short range where the first shot 
counts. 

“41 8. A. C.” 


The Three-Barrel Gun 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In your June issue, 
on page 614, Mr. Godfrey of California asks 
for information about the three-barrel gun. 
Having used this gun for years, I feel that I 
am competent to speak in favor of its many 
good and no bad features. In the first place, 
its shooting, when properly loaded, is ex- 
celled by no gun I have ever used, either 
rifle or shot-gun. The hang, balance and 
drop are perfect. On my last hunt I made 
clean hits right and left at 42 and 51 yards, 
securing two prime deer, using 34% drachms 
powder and 12 No. 5 buckshot—one deer 
dropping in his tracks, the other going about 
thirty yards after falling apparently dead at 
crack of gun. [I have done very fine work 
at ducks, with turkeys, squirrels and quail 
at all ranges at which a shot-gun will do 
good work. The rifle barrel uses a W. R. A. 
.30-30 high-power cartridge and it is equip- 
ped with Lyman rear and bead front sight. 
Point-blank range of rifle, as sighted, is 80 
yards. At 200 yards it will group 10 shots 
in a 5-inch circle,and I have put them in a 
space 3% x4% inches. It affords one a 
great deal of pleasure to know that you 
are ready for any and all kinds of game at 


a moment’s notice. On quite a number of 
hunts after small game, quail, ducks, squir- 
rels, etc., I have killed turkey and deer 
with the rifle when I had no show at all 
with the shot-gun. The rifle barrel and 
lock are so planned as to give no trouble at 
all. The first gun bought was shot-gun 10 
gauge, 30-in. barrels, 9 Ib., and .38-56 rifle. 
The next was 12 gauge, with 28-in. barrels, 
8 lbs., and 32.20 rifle. Both of them were 
hammer guns. I now have two 12 gauge 
guns, 28-in. barrels, weight 7 lbs., 9 oz., with 
.30-30 rifle. These are class B, specially 
selected guns that for big game work I do 
not think can be excelled. I use the Hoxie 
cartridge for all game larger than a wild 
turkey and they most certainly do the work. 
There is no long and tiresome tramps after 
you find your game. No man can do his 
best in the game-field with constantly vary- 
ing lengths weight and trigger pulls on nis 
gun, and my advice is, get a three-barrel 
gun of as high grade as you can afford; 
take care of and use it intelligently and you 
will never regret your choice, It is the 
“ALL ROUND” game gun and will do the 
work in a satisfactory manner. 
Mississippi. R. E. STRATTON. 


Colts’ New Service Adopted 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I wish to inform 
the readers of Outdoor Life that the tests 
of .45 calibre revolvers and automatic pis- 
tols is completed by the U. S. Ordnance De- 
partment and am very glad to state that it 
is a 45 calibre Colt revolver, instead of the 
automatic pistol, that has been adopted for 
Philippine service. [ received this informa- 
tion from the Colts Patent Firearms Com- 


pany a few weeks ago and [ quote their ex- 
act words in their letter: 

“In regard to the .45 calibre Colt New 
Service revolver, blued finish, 5% or 7% 
inch barrels, ordered by the Ordnance De- 
partment, we believe with you, that they 
have chosen a very efficient weapon for 
frontier use.” L. SCHENK. 

Missouri. 


Arms and Ammunition Queries 


Otto Strahlmann, San Diego, Cal.—Will 
you kindly answer the following questions 
in your next issu:e What is the accurate 
range of the .22 W. R. F. and the .22 Win- 


chester automatic? Is the .22 W. R. F. a 
better all-around cartridge for small game 
and target use than the .22 automatic or 
the .22 long rifle? Would a given load of 
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powder and weight of bullet have less en- 
ergy and velocity in an automatic arm of 
the high-power class than in an ordinary 
repeating rifle of the same length of barrel? 
Can a new Springfield be procured by a 
civilian? Where and at about what price? 
Has the ’03 Rimless a greater shocking ef- 
fect on animal tissue than the .30-40? 


Answer.—The three cartridges mentioned 
will give quite accurate results up to 200 
yards. Our choice of the three for hunting 
purposes would be the .22 Winchester Spe- 
cial, wihch is the most powerful and having 
a flat point bullet, driven at a higher veloc- 
ity, will always be found more destructive 
on game. This cartridge and rifle is a great 
favorite among hunters of small game who 
prefer a rifle for such hunting. When the 
greatest possible speed in fire is desired the 
.22 Winchester automatic should be chosen, 
while if a rifle to use the cheapost cartridge 
is desired, equal to any as regards accuracy, 
the .22 long rifle can be recommended. 
There are many makers now making rifles 
for this cartridge, both single shots and re- 
peaters. 

It is our opinion, though we do not pre- 
tend to be absolutely certain, that using the 
same cartridges in the two arms mentioned 
(the automatic and hand-operated) there 
would be but very little, if any, difference be- 
tween the two in velocity. This is a matter, 
however, that we believe some of our read- 
ers may be able to answer definitely. If so, 
we would be pleased to publish same in 
these columns as soon as received. 


The new Springfield and Krag rifles can 
be procured only by members of the Na- 
tional Rifle Association or members of its 
affiliated organizations. The price of the 
new Springfield is $15.60 and of the Krag 
$14.90. The energy of the Rimless, as given 
in the Winchester tables, is 2286 foot 
pounds. That of the .30-40 at 1880 foot 
pounds. The writer, however, believes the 
.30-40 powerful enough for any big game. 


For the party signing himself “.38 Auto,” 
and who asks if the 9 mm. Luger cartridge 
can be used in the .38 Auto Colt, the manu- 
facturers of the latter arm write: 


“Answering your favor of the 25th, will 
say that the measurement given, 9 mm., 
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and outside diameter of bullet in our .38 
automatic pistol cartridge very nearly agree 
but other dimensions of the cartridge, such 
as diameter of shell and length, also weight 
of ball and powder charge, should be con- 
sidered, and as we do not know these de- 
tails of the Luger cartridge, we could not 
advise the use of the 9 mm. Luger ammuni- 
tion in our .38 caliber automatic pistol.” 


Chas. E. Lang, Lucerne, Colo.—Can you 
give me the address of the manufacturers of 
the Webly-Fosberry Single Action magazine 
pistol? 


Answer.—Webley & Scott, 22 Slaney 
street, Birmingham, England, manufacture 
an automatic pistol which may be the one 
referred to. 


J. O. Fitzpatrick, Watertown, N. Y.—Will 


you tell me through the arms and ammuni- 
tion columns of Outdoor Life if I can get a 


Krag or New Springfield army rifle with- 
out being a member of the National Rifle 
Association? I have the Winchester musket 
in .30 U. S., but is not what I would want 
as a hunting arm. The Krag carbine looks 
as though it would be a good gun. Also 
what size bead Sheard sight would you rec- 
ommend for the 22-inch double-barrel car- 
bine Winchester? 


Answer.—As we understand it, you will 
have to be a member of a rifle club affili- 
ated with the National Rifle Association or 
a member of the National Guard in order to 
purchase a new Springfield or Krag rifle. 
The Sheard front sight is made in three dif- 
ferent size beads—small, medium and large. 
For a 22-inch carbine we would recommend 
the medium size. For barrels of much 
greater length the coarse bead would usual- 
ly be found better, while for shorter bar- 
rels, or where very fine work is desired, the 
small bead would in most cases be better. 


C. V. Miller, De Beque, Colo.—I noticed 
in your September issue where Lieut. Town 
send Whelen says that “erosion is the main 
factor in destroying the accuracy of a rifle.” 
The rifle in question is the .30-40. Now, 
this being the case, will not the .30-40 single 
shot Winchester outwear the magazine rifle 
on account of it having such a heavy bar- 
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rel, consequently hard to heat, if it is bored 
so there will be no gas cutting? I intend 
to purchase a single shot .30-40 and will be 
more than glad for any information concern- 
ing it. Will they wear as long as the 
.30-30s, .25-35s and such caliber? What 
would be your estimate on the number of 
shots that could be fired before the breech 
of a single shot would become _ eroded? 
What kind of powder is the factory car- 
tridges loaded with? What is the diameter 
of the Winchester bullets; in fact, all you 
know about this particular rifle? 


Answer.—It is our opinion that there is 
no better wearing barrel made in the .30-40 
caliber than the Winchester single shot. 
One of these barrels as now bored and using 
the tight-fitting bullets should last for 4,000 
to 5,000 shots. By using alloy bullets and 
reduced charges of powder for small game 
and most target work, one of these barrels 
should last a lifetime. There are a great 
many very satisfactory light charges that 
give the very best results in this caliber that 
have been frequently mentioned by differ- 
ent writers in past issues of Outdoor Life 
that we need mention but a few here. Ideal 
bullet 308241 with 9 to 10 grains weight; 
“Marksman,” or 14 grains Du Pont No. 1 
will be found most useful general purpose 
loads. There are many other very desirable 
loads that can be used, but the above will 
probably be found the nearest all-around 
load for this caliber, and can be strongly 
recommended for target shooting at medium 
ranges and ordinary hunting purposes. Most 
factories load the regular H. P. factory cart- 
ridge with W. A. powder. We can not state 
positively the exact charges used by the 
different companies, as the loading is oc- 
casionally changed, but we believe that it is 
generally conceded that 36.2 grains is the 
most accurate yet used in the .30-40, though, 
we think, most of the cartridges heretofore 
have been loaded with 34 grains; 36.2 grains 
is, however, the charge now recommended 
by the Du Pont company. If you have not 
already placed order for your rifle we would 
suggest that you order with the regular No. 
3 30-inch barrel, as a barrel of this length 
will be found to show all, or nearly ali, of 
the different loads usually used in this cali- 
ber without any change in sight at 50 yards, 
which is a point not to be overlooked. 





H. J. S., Omaha, Neb.—I am not posted 
on fire arms very much, but I do wish to 
know a few things to start with. I intend 
taking a trip to Montana and stay at least 
a year. What book do you recommend to 
give me the knowledge I want? Is the car- 
bine made wita a shorter stock than the rifle 
of the same caliber and make? 


Answer.—Lieut. Whelen’s book, “Sug- 
gestions to Military Riflemen”; Dr. Hud- 
son’s book, “Modern Rifle Shooting,” and 
other books on rifle shooting which are ad- 
vertised in this magazine will all be found 
very interesting and instructive. We cannot 
answer the last question positively, but we 
think there is but very little if any differ- 
ence in the measurements of the rifle and 
carbine stocks of the arms of same models 
and calibers measuring from triggers to cen- 
ter of butt plates. 


Opie Lambert, Lewistown, Ill—I have 
read many excellent articles in your valu- 
able magazine and am especially interested 
in the articles by Lieut. Whelen. I would 
like to learn through the columns of the next 
issue of Outdoor Life the following: Which 
of the following revolvers is considered the 
best for a belt gun? The Colt’s Army Spe- 
cial, .38 caliber, the S. & W. .38 Military 
Model, 1905, or the S. & W. Military Model 
1908, .44 special? Which is the most accu- 
rate? Which fits the hand the best? What 
is the weight of the two S. & W. models? 
What is the price of the new Springfield? 

Answer.—There is very little difference, 
if any, in the accuracy of the three re- 
volvers mentioned, though we believe that 
the average shooter would make better 
scores using the .38 special caliber. But 
not due to their being more accurate, but 
simply because the average shooter will do 
better work with the arm having the least 
recoil. Which of the three is the best is 
a matter that must be decided by the pur- 
chaser. All three are as perfect D. A. guns 
as can be turned out at first-class armories. 
The arms are very nearly alike in many 
ways and while some one of the three might 
fit better in one man’s hand than either of 
the others and this man might do far better 
work with this particular arm than with the 
others, there are men who would find, per- 
haps, that one of the others was far better 
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suited to his requirements. The only safe 
way to decide which would prove the most 
satisfactory in your case would be to give 
each a fair trial and then select the one 
which seemed tc give the best average re- 
sults. Unless you expect to have a great 
deal of use for 4 large caliber revolver, such 
as the .44 Special, we would suggest your 
adopting one of the .38 Specials, as we be- 
lieve these equal to any in accuracy and 
about as near the all around revolver as can 
be had. In fact, we think, and this has been 
our experience, that you will find the .38 
Specials better suited for all purposes than 
any other caliber now made. Weight of .44 
S. & W. Special, 39 ounces; .38 S. & W. 
Special, about two pounds. 


R. R., Petaluma, Cal.—I would like to 
ask what load will give the greatest veloc- 
ity in a .32-40 caliber rifle using an alloy 
lead bullet that fits the barrel properly? 
Can you tell me how many feet such a load 
will develop and what kind of a target it 
would make at 200 yards under favorable 
conditions using an ordinary rifle? Would 
also like to hear what you have to say 
about using an “express” bullet in this 
rifle, as regards to accuracy. Would it 
carry up better than a solid lead bullet? 


Answer.—The above was referred to 
Lieut. Townsend Whelen, who replies as 
follows: “Barrels measure .320” to .322”. 
W. R. A. Company. We cannot be sure of 
good results with gas check alloy bullets 
unless the barrel measures .32075 or small- 
er. Ideal. Manufacturing Company make 
their moulds for bullet No. 319295 so that 
they can be sized as large as 321”. The 
Ideal load, consisting of bullet No. 319295— 
165 grains Ideal alloy, with gas check, and 
23 grains lightning powder gives a velocity 
of about 2,050 feet and an energy of 1,550 
feet pounds. The 100-yard height of its 200- 
yard trajectory is 5% inches. In a first- 
class barrel I think one could expect 4-inch 
groups with this load of 200 yards. This is 
about the highest velocity we can safely get 
in this shell. A larger powder charge would 
tun the pressures up too high and a lighter 
bullet would give poor powder combustion 
and hence inaccuracy. The action of a hol- 
low point express bullet in a .32-40 is, to a 
certain extent, problematical. It’s one of 
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those cases where it may take the most 
careful experiments as to temper and size 
of bullet, and amount and kind of powder 
charge to get good results. Two excellent 
loads for the .32-40 areas follows: Ideal 
bullet No. 32360—150 grains, 1 part tin to 16 
of lead, sized to .321”, 3 grs. Du Pont No. 1 
in bottom of shell, followed by 40 gers. FG 
Hazard black powder. This gives a very 
swift and exceedingly accurate charge. I! 
have gotten 100-yard groups in an inch cir- 
cle. Ideal bullet No. 321232—170 ers. 1 part 
tin to 20 of lead, sized to .321”, 10 gers. Haz 
ard’s FG black powder in bottom of shell, 
followed by 30 grs. Du Pont Schuetzen pow 
der. This will be found much better than 
the old black powder cartridges, and with 
no erosion or wear. The bullets should be 
seated to allow two grooves to extend out- 
side the shell, and therefore it should ‘be 
used only single loading. 








A WESTERN PISTOL CHAMPION. 


Mr. Frank From, president of the Spokane, 
Wash., revolver club, is one of the cleverest 
pistol and revolver shots in the West. On 
March 17th, 1909, he won the match B pisto! 
championship of the United States, which 
was made on the regulation Standard Amer- 
ican target at 50 yards and over an outdoor 
range, with the good score of 456 out of a 
possible 500. Mr. From is also a fine shot at 
long range with the military rifle. He is a 
baker by profession and enjoys many outings 
during the hunting sgason in the pursuit of 
big game. 
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VALUABLE CARTRIDGE COLLECTION. 


Photograph of a cartridge collection showing 206 cartridges, and no two alike. Owned by 
Geo. Shull of Afton, Ia. 





A Re-Built Remington-Lee 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Possibly the en- 
closed photo of a re-built rifle may be of 
interest to you and your readers: if not, 
there is no harm done, as I am rifle crank 
enough to have enjoyed the work expended. 

A brief description is as follows: The 
action is a Remington-Lee, barrel by Bland 


sight was once a bead of same metal, but 
this is now, worn down to almost same as 
standard. 

Owing to owner of this gun having to 
take the road (being part of a posse out 
after some train robbers) I was unable to 
calibrate gun and test it. Owner says he is 





& Sons, London, caliber .45.70. length 22 
inches, 

Stock, shot-gun, butt, of a nice curly wal- 
nut, originally checkered grip, now worn 
smooth. 

Sights are brazed to barrel with strong, 
solid legs; three leaves to rear sight; front 


sure of his deer with it up to 200 or 250 
yards, but prefers his Savage .303 for ‘all 
round” work. 

This gun has been in this country for 
about 20 years and was before that in In- 
dia and New Zealand. 


British Columbia. J. G. WEBSTER. 
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Editor Outdoor Life:—The reply to A. 
B. Nolan’s. repetition of the oft-repeated 
wail for a .22 caliber revolver which is 
neither a fake nor a toy, reminds me that I 
have a few thoughts on this subject in my 
system myself. 

I take it that what a whole lot of us 
want is a practical revolver suitable for 
target work and casual small game shoot- 
ing, but using ammunition less powerful and 
less expensive than center fire ammunition. 
Very naturally this want has been expressed 
in terms of the .22 caliber, the most widely 
known rim-fire cartridge of accuracy. 





This is barking up the wrong tree. The 
.22 caliber cartridge is too small to build a 
satisfactory revolver around. Moreover, 
when your .22 caliber revolver is built, it 
fails utterly in what I take is its prime pur- 
pose—affording cheap practice in revolver 
shooting—for the simple reason that if it is 
made heavy enough to fill the hand, work 
reliably and hold steady, its insignificant 
explosion is insufficient to even suggest, 
much less simulate, the recoil which is the 
most striking characteristic of a man-size 
six-gun. In this combination you have all 
the artificiality of pistol shooting without its 
accuracy. 

What strikes me as a more practical 
cartridge for a rim-fire revolver is the .25 
Stevens R. F. This cartridge is distinctly 
up to date. Its load is well balanced and its 
lubrication is inside. In a rifle it will give 
excellent accuracy up to 200 yards and, un- 
der favorable conditions, I have seen it per- 
form creditably at 300 yards. As a hunt- 
“ing cartridge it has the .22 caliber crowded 
off the map—and—what to my mind is the 
clinching argument—a .25 caliber barrel is 
easy to clean, which is more than its most 
infatuated adherent will claim for the .22. 

The load of this cartridge is 11 grains of 
black powder and 67 grains of lead. The 
market also affords a short cartridge loaded 
with 5% grains of powder and 65 grains of 
lead, which might be preferable for gallery 
practice. In view of the fact that the Win- 
chester people are turning out a smokeless 
load in the .32 Extra-short R. F. (normal 
load, 6 grains black powder and 55 grains 
of lead) there seems to be no reason why 
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Prefers It in .25 Stevens Rim Fire 


we should not have a smokeless load in the 
.25 R. F. short at least. 

Cheap ammunition is of course the chief 
argument in favor of a rim-fire revolver. 
Here are the rates per hundred quoted on 
black powder cartridges in the .22 long rifle 
and .25 Stevens sizes by a leading local 
arms dealer: One hundred .22 long rifl 
35 cents; 100 .25 Stevens, 80 cents. As |! 
am paying $1.50 a hundred for black powder 
.32-20 cartridges for my Colt’s, the savin 
on the .25 Stevens looks big enough for n 

My reason for believing that a dema 
for a .25 R. F. revolver might meet with 
more ready response from the arms makers 
is this: The .25 caliber cartridge is so little 
less in diameter than the .32-20 that it would 
be quite practical to bore any one of the 
models made to handle the last named cart- 
ridge to take the .25 without an increase 
in the number of chambers and a conse 
quent alteration of the revolving mechan- 
ism. Aside from the change in caliber the 
only alteration necessary would be that of 
changing the firing pin from center to rim- 
fire, 

I take the .22-20 frame as an exainple 
because I know that its cylinder is long 
enough to take the long .25 Stevens cart: 
ridge. I believe that the cylinder of the 
Colts Police Positive, caliber .32, is also long 
enough. If it is, this revolver, which is 
made in a target model with six-inch barrel 
and movable sights, weight 19 ounces, would 
be nearest to being the ideal .25 caliber R. F. 
revolver. 

Of course my ideal gun does not have the 
useless, inconvenient and dangerous double 
action with which this last named arm is 
cursed, but is a slightly lighter edition of 
the Colt’s Single Action Army. But it is 
too much to hope that we can have a whole 
new gun built for our accommodation, so it 
strikes. me that any suggestion ~hich can 
be carried out by simply boring an existing 
model in another caliber and giving it a 
different firing pin stands the best chance 
of realization. Ss 

One powerful influence which might be 
arrayed behind the .25 caliber revolver 
which is not available in support of the .22 
was suggested to me recently by a remark 
of Fred B. Wood, adjutant general of the 
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Minnesota National Guard, and originator 
of the idea of attaching a .22 caliber barrel 
to the service rifle for gallery practice. He 
said that he had long been seeking for a re- 
volver or pistol which would give satisfac- 
tory indoor training. He objected to the .22 
on the ground that it gave no recoil and 
that the man trained in the gallery had to 
learn all over again when he got out doors 
with the service arm. He was considerably 
impressed by a description of the .25 Stev- 
ens cartridge and its possibilities I was able 
to give him. 

A hint of this sort ought to be enough. 
Given a cartridge which can be handled 
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without the expense of installing machinery 
for an entire new arm, the strong demand 
of a host of civilian sportsmen and the very 
possible support of the military officials, we 
should be able to get some action out of our 
arms makers. It strikes me that we can get 
a whole lot more action on the .25 R. F. 
than we have been able to get on the .22. 

I trust that 1 may be pardoned for writ- 
ing thus at length, but the experience of 
other men with something new to suggest 
in the way of arms and loads has im- 
pressed me deeply with the importance of 
making things as plain as possible at the 
start-off. Cc. L. GILMAN. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 


More on the Same Subject 


To begin with, the writer wishes it dis- 
tinctly understood that he lays no claim to 
heading the long list of those who have 
been calling for a practical .22 caliber re- 
volver for the past twenty years or more. 
Just who should receive the credit for start- 
ing the howl, that has become all but uni- 
versal, I cannot say (the idea, however, 
without doubt, originated among practical 
men), but that there is, and long has been, 
a aemand for such an arm no well-posted 
gun man will deny. Wherever you go you 
hear it spoken of and there is hardly a cor- 
respondent who is not “spreading ink” in 
an effort to bring about the manufacture of 
so desirable an arm. 

The few who may not have given the 
matter any thought, or who may, perhaps, 
not have heard of the scheme before may, 
and quite naturally will, ask: “If manufac- 
turers should produce such an arm what 
would it be used for?” And in reply the 
answer will come: “What will it be used 
for? Why, for a thousand purposes.” It 
would be quite safe to say that it would 
drive the single shot pistols from the mar- 
ket within a very short time, for while we 
all admit that the single shot pistol-is an 
excellent little arm, and unexcelled as a tar- 
get arm, yet it must be admitted that a re- 
volver to use the same cartridge would be 
far better for every purpose except where 
rapidity of fire was of no importance. For 
target purposes, where one of the .22 single 
shot pistols are now used we should expect to 
find ten of the .22 revolvers. For rapid fire 
practice work, as at the target where, in 


either case, one expects to use a great many 
cartridges, this little arm, shooting the in- 
expensive but accurate and in every way 
by a party who was in the habit of changing 
satisfactory ammunition, would meet with 
instant favor. Where shooters heretofore 
have been reloading and using the squib 
loads in order to cut down on the ammuni- 
tion bill and at the same time get a cart- 
ridge of less power and lighter report than 
given by full charges, the .22 revolver, using 
the cheaper cartridge, which would forever 
do away with the (to many at least) dis- 
agreeable task of reloading, would find fa- 
vor. For those, and there are many in this 
class, who find the pistol an excellent arm 
for small game shooting the .22 revolver 
would be considered far better and not one 
big game hunter (skilled in the use of this 
style of arm) in a hundred would fail to 
carry one when in search of big game. The 


writer knows, and from plenty of experience - 


to state positively, that for this one purpose 
one of these little arms would be considered 
worth its weight in gold by those so fortu- 
nate as to possess such a desirable little gun. 
Another thing not to be overlooked is the 
fact that a few hundred, or for that matter 
thousand, cartridges could be included in 
one’s pack without greatly increasing the 
weight. This cannot be said of ‘any re- 
volver ammunition now made even in the 
squib loads, for even these are heavy ,and 
bulky while the .22s occupy but iittle space, 
weigh next to nothing and one is not eter- 
nally bothered with saving empty shells for 
reloading. 
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Another argument in favor of the prop- 
erly constructed .22 caliber revolver for 
small game shooting is the fact that it does 
not mutilate game as do the larger calibers, 
yet has sufficient range, penetration and 
killing power. Those who heretofore have 
been “worrying along’ with the .22 single 
shot pistols for small game shooting know, 
and know well, that there is no position in 
which a man can be placed that is more 
aggravating than to find himself among a 
bunch of grouse on a forty-below-zero day 
with his slow-loading sifgle-shot pistol. 
With the pistol he will secure some of them 
and while fumbling with frost-benumbed 
fingers for the elusive little .22s oft thought 
of, the longed-for, but never obtainable .22 
revolver, with which he could knock over a 
half-dozen of these birds in a few seconds, 
will come into mind and who need wonder 
should a few unprintable sentences go sail- 
ing around in the frozen atmosphere regard- 
ing the cold-blooded attitude of manufac- 
turers who have withheld such a desirable 
arm from the market when, so far as can be 
seen, there was no logical reason why it 
should not have been long ago produced. 
selling by the tens of thousands, proving 
more than remunerative to the makers and 
highly satisfactory to the users. 


Now for the objections made by Mr. Gil- 
man, in the preceding article, to the pro- 
posed .22 caliber revolver—a revolver, bear 
in mind, made te resemble neither a toy in 
appearance nor yet a cannon. - We have the 
toy in the .22 S. & W. revolver and if we 
had the military revolvers bored to this 
size we would have the cannon so far as 
weight and appearance were concerned. In 
fact, it would be about as badly out of pro- 
portion and as little sought for as a .32 
made on the .45 frame. At least this is my 
opinion. 

Right here I want to state that Mr. Gil- 
man has the same right to his opinion as 
myself, but in the stand he has taken in the 
matter I cannot but think he is wrong, in 
many respects at least, and it is only with 
the object of showing him where, that I 
write the following lines. 

We all know if the .22 caliber is built 
on as small a frame as is possible that the 
weight and size of the little gun would be 
too much like a toy to be of any practical 
use, We also know, those of us who have 
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had any experience with the .22 caliber 
either at target or on small game, that a 
revolver made on proper lines to handle 
these cartridges would be among the most 
generally sought for, and universally popu- 
lar fire arms that could be made. A _ .22 
caliber revolver with 3%-inch barrel and 
weighing but 10 ounces, with a one-finger 
grip and one with a proper grip having a 
6-inch barrel and weighing about 24 ounces 
are entirely different. The first we already 
have within our reach and after havin 
been given an impartial trial by many, prac 
tical shooters has beeh pronounced by al! 
as a failure. But a gun made as all prac 
tical shooters desire would, in my opinion, 
be a success from its first appearance. 
There is every reason to believe that such 
an arm will be placed on the market soon 
by the Colt company, and while ] would not 
want to be understood as discouraging the 
proposition of Mr. Gilman’s for the produc- 
tion of a revolver to handle the .25 Stevens 
rim-fire cartridges, I should, nevertheless, 
like to mention a few points that, to me, 
seem rather against its being as desirable a 
cartridge for our purpose as the .22 caliber. 


In the first place, if this cartridge was 
to be adapted to revolvers having the .32-20 
frame (the .32-20 Colt’s Police Pusitive Spe- 
cial excepted) we would have a revolver far 
too heavy for practical purposes. The .25 
Stevens rim-fire cartridge is too long to be 
used in the .32 Colt’s New Police cylinder, 
therefore could not be used in that model. 
The list price of the .25 Stevens rim-fire 
cartridges is $14.00 per 1,000. The list price 
of the .32 Colt New Police and .32 Smith & 
Wesson long is but $12.00. If a gun giving 
an appreciable amount of recoil is desira- 
ble the .32 will give it, has plenty of power 
and accuracy; lists $2.00 per 1,000 less than 
the .25, and has the further advantage of 
being reloaded should the shooter so desire 
This gun we already have. The .25 caliber, 
with the one exception noted, would have 
to be made on a new frame and we all know 
from plenty of experience that it is not an 
easy matter to convince manufacturers of 
the fact that, in most cases at least, a spe- 
cial frame for the carriage used in it is bet- 
ter than building so many different sizes on 
the same frame. 

Without expressing in this article any 
preference as regards the style of action, | 
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would prefer, as the general contour of the 
model we desire to handle the .22 caliber 
cartridges, would say that there are sey 
eral existing models that, with slight 
changes, could easily be made to handle the 
.22 cartridges. I understand that the Colt 
company have made up a few in these cali- 
ber on their new Police frames chambered 
for the .22 Winchester Special cartridges 
(list price $9.00 per 1,000) and should they 
be shown that this would meet with a 
proper reception they no doubt would place 
it on the market soon. This caliber, the .22 
Winchester Special, is a cheaper cartridge 
than the .25 and is more powerful than the 
other rim-fire .22s and is the caliber I be- 
lieve,’ that the majqrity would choose. I 
for one would, however, be nearly as well 
satisfied should the revolver be made to 
handle the .22.long rifle cartridge which is 
still cheaper (list price per 1,000, $6.00) and 
not excelled by any other as regards accu- 
racy. The gun, if made, would have the 
further advantage of using the .22 short 
smokeless cartridges which, as many know 
from experience with their single shot pis- 
tols when hunting big game, can be used 
so effectively, and with little noise, on 
small game. 

The objections made to a .22 caliber on 
the grounds that it gives no recoil and that 
the men when taking up the larger calibers 
have to learn all over again will hardly 
hold good, for we know that the military 
riflemen are constantly using very light 
charges, giving practically no recoil, in their 
rifles, which has been proven to be of 
greatest benefit and does not in any way in- 
terfere with their doing the best of work 
when using the full service loads. I have 
often argued that one load for one gun for 
most shooters was far better than so many 
loads of varying power in the same gun, but 
this is a case where I have to acknowledge, 
and cheerfully, that I was wrong. But com- 
ing back to the revolver, can say that some 
of the best shooting I have ever seen was 
from the .22 8. & W. and Stevens pistols to 
the .44 or .45 calibers, using the full charges 
and then, perhaps, using the 38 Specials 
and winding up with the .38 ’91 S. A., 8S. & 
W. as 32 H. BE. S. & W. Certainly there 
was a great difference in the recoil of the 
several arms, yet the shooting with all was 
usually good. 

As I have intimated before, I have no in- 
tention to express a preference for any. cer- 
tain style of action for the proposed .22, for 
this is a matter that the makers will de- 
cide without any suggestion from the out- 
side. There is, however, one point, and an 
important one, I believe, that I shall men- 
tion, and believe that the makers would do 
well to carefully consider when designing 
the little arm—that is, provided they should 
decide to produce it. As has been men- 
tioned before, this is a case where the arm 
cannot be made as light as the tiny car- 
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tridges would permit and produce a really 
practical arm. The lightest frame on 
which it could be made and be heavy 
enough to meet with the approval of the 
target shot and the small game shooter 
would be the Colts Police Positive. This 
arm with 6-inch barrel weighs about 19 
ounces. If made in .22 caliber it would 
probably weigh near 24 ounces. This in- 
crease in weight would be due to the out- 
side dimensions of the arm remaining the 
same as the .32 caliber and the fact that the 
cylinder and barrel would be bored smaller, 
leaving the parts heavier. 

In the .32 New Police we have a cylin- 
der chambered for six cartridges. This 
cylinder, if chambered for the .22 cartridges, 
could be made (I think—am not absolutely 
sure—) to hold nine or ten shots. This 
would necessitate a few slight changes in 
a few parts of the mechanism, but certainly 
this would not be an expensive undertak- 
ing. The gun could, of course, be made 
six-shot without any changes whatever with 
the exception of the chambering of cylin- 
der, boring of barrel, a different ejector and 
a firing pin arranged to strike the rim of 
cartridge instead of center. The increase 
of three or four shots over six would be 
most important to those to whom rapid fire 
is so fascinating. For game shooting the 
six shots are enough but for rapid fire tar- 
get work the nine or ten shots would be 
far better. When it is considered that this 
increase in the chambers could be accom- 
plished without in any way changing the 
outside appearance of the arm and that this 
could be had without adding materially to 
the cost of manufacture it would seem that 
the arm should be made this way. One 
of the great advantages claimed for the 
automatic pistols over the revolver is the 
greater magazine capacity. In most of the 
revolvers the number of chambers in cyl- 
inder cannot be increased without enlarg- 
ing the frame in order to permit of a larger 
cylinder but in the case of the .22 we are 
considering the case is different; we can 
just as well have a nine or ten-shot cylin- 
der as six and a revolver that to all appear- 
ances is an exact counterpart of the .32. 
Right here I might add that it has always 
been a puzzle to me why some of the .32 
calibers that were made on the .44 and .45 
frames, were rot made eight-shot. This 
would have been a most sensible way of 
building a small caliber on a large frame. 
By tapering the barrel an excellently-pro- 
portioned model would have been the re- 
sult 

In closing it might be well to state that 
I am aware of the movement on foot to 
bring about, if possible, the manufacture of 
a .22 auto pistol. My choice would be the 
.22 revolver as described, but if either, or 
both, should be made, and they should bear 
a strong resemblance to a gun, I want one 
or both. ASHLEY A. HAINES. 
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Some New Books 


The Delineator Prize $3,000 Houses; B. W. 
Dodge & Co., en ge: New York; fully il- 
fustiated: $1.00 net. 


During 1908-09 The Delineator conducted a 
competition for designs for a $3,000 country 
house. It was limited to ten architects, who 
were allowed to compete only by invitation, 
and who had prominence in all parts of the 
United States—one of these being George F. 
Harvey of Denver. The plans of all these ten 
noted architects appear in this book, printed 
on heavy coated paper. Designs and full de- 
tails of construction are given. 





Abaft the Funnel, by Rudyard Kipling; B. W. 
Dodge & Co., New York; 360 pages; $1.50. 
The measure of a man’s pupularity is not 

always—or indeed seldom—the measure of 

his intrinsic worth. So when the earlier work 
of any writer is gathered together in more 
enduring form, catering to the enthusiasm of 
his readers in his maturer years, there is al- 

ways a suspicion that the venture is purely a 

commercial one, without literary justifi- 

cation. Fortunately these stories of Mr. Kip- 
ling’s form their own best excuse for this, 
their first appearance together in book form. 

Not merely because in them may be traced 

the origin of that style and subject matter 

that later made their author famous; but be- 
cause the stories are in themselves worth 
while—worth writing, worth reading. 





The Grizzly Bear, by William H. Wright; 274 
pages; illustrated; $1.50 net; Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York. 

This book, being the only work of the kind, 
of an authentic nature, devoted exclusively to 
the grizzly bear, will at once take its place as 
a standard work of natural history. Mr. 
Wright shows his familiarity with this great 
animal throughout the passages of his book, 
and in all his chapters we can find no room 
for criticism—no extravagant statements be- 
ing made, and an adherence to truth, as far 
as we can discern, being maintained to a de- 
gree that is highly commendable. And this 
is a decided compliment to the author, for of 
all the works touching on the bear family 
that we have ever read, few have gone 
through the fire of critical examination so 
free from adverse criticism as this book. Mr. 
Wright’s hunting trips for grizzlies have led 
him into British Columbia, Idaho, Montana 
and Wyoming; besides he has consulted great 
hunters regarding various traits and habits 
of the grizzly of which he feit in doubt. Mr. 
Wright very appropriately dedicates his book 
to the grizzly in the following words: “This 
book is dedicated with the respect, admiration 
and affection of the author to the noblest 
wild animal of North America.” The word 
“affection” as used here may to some seem a 
little far-fetched, but we do not believe it 





will so sound to the active hunter; for what 


draws out our admiration and affection for 
an animal to a greater degree than to wit- 


ness the affection in a mother that will urge 
her to fight, in a case of vital emergency, as 
a grizzly mother will fight to save her young 





Mexico, the Wonderland of the South, by \ 
E. Carson; 440 pages; $2.25 net: The M: 
millan Co., publishers, New York. 


No country of Latin America is so f 
of interest as the land of the Aztecs. 1’ 
author in this work gives a concise account 
of his wanderings in Mexico illustrated by 
58 clever reproductions from photographs 
containing a description of the Mexican 
capital and other old _ cities, of the 
great haciendas, of the gold and silver mines, 
of some quaint health resorts, as well as his 
experiences in mountain climbing, tarpon 
fishing and ranching. While dealing with 
these subjects Mr. Carson has exerted every 
effort to make his book a book of human in- 
terest. He is, in short, given an accurate 
pen-picture of Mexico as he saw this wonder- 
ful country in journeying from place to place 
—the every-day life of the people, the sights 
and scenes that he witnessed and the vari- 
ous incidents that marked his travel. 


The Bullet’s Flight, by F. W. Mann, B. S., M. 
D., 188 illustrations; 384 pages; $4.00 post- 
paid; Munn & Co., 361 Broadway, New York. 
This work is new from cover*to cover. it 

shows clearly why the crank rifleman who is 

working all his life foraccuracy never catches 
the rifleman’s rainbow. None of it is taken 
from books on the rifle or from the govern- 
ment bulletins, It is an account of over three 
hundred experiments performed by the au- 
thor personally and alone, covering his ex- 
perience of 38 years, disclosing by the pro- 
cess of exclusion the hitherto unknown cause 
which produced inaccurate performance of 
the rifle. Most of the illustrations are pho- 
tographic reproductions of the results of 
actual tests. Every page is full of interest 
for the rifle enthusiast. There is a full dis- 
cussion of various kinds of rifles, of the ef- 
fect of difference of length, of variations of 
riflings, etc., as well as of instructive experi- 
ments such as that of venting the barrel near 
the muzale. An idea of the contents may be 
gathered from a few of the subjects treated 
such as the Personal Elements vs Mechanical 

Rifle Shooting; Utility of Vented Barrels; 

High-Pressure Sharpshooting Powder; Tele- 

scope Mounts; Ruined Rifle Bore vs. Smoke- 

less Powder vs. Primers; Accurate Ammuni- 
tion Difficulties; Flight of Bullets; Gyration 
and Oscillation; Motions Executed by Normal 

Flying Bullets; Determining Rifle Twists; 

Kinetics of Spin, etc. In many respects this 

work is unique in the literature that has been 
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published on this subject. It is a thoroughly 
practical work and will be found to be one 
of very real value to those who are engaged 
in a study of the ballistics of the rifle with a 
view of improving the all-around efficiency 
of that weapon. 


The Scientific American Boy at School, by A. 
Russell Bond; 338 pages; 314 illustrations; 
$2.00 postpaid; Munn & Co., publishers, 361 
Broadway, New York. 


This volume is a sequel to “The Scientific 
American Boy,” of which many thousands 
have been sold, and it continues the narrative 
and describes the construction of various de- 
vices and apparatus with particular reference 
to outdoor use. The constructions are fully 
within the powers of the average boy and the 
text is written so clearly that there can be 
no failure if attention is paid to detail. The 
selected list of chapters below gives an idea 
of the contents: 

Chapter II, Building a Dam; Chapter III, 
Boat Building, the Construction of a Bateau; 
Chapter XIV, Hunting with a Camera; Chap- 
ter XXI, Water Kites and Current Sailing; 
Chapter XXIII, The Bicycle Sled, etc., etc. 


Rifle Range Construction, by Maj. H. Cc. Wil- 
son and Capt. K. K. V. Casey; edited by Col. 
J. G. Ewing; 150 pages; price, $1.00; pub- 
lished by E. I Du Pont de Nemours Powder 
Co., Wilmington, Del. 


This is a beautifully printed volume bound 
in flexible leather—-a work that will be found 
invaluable to the club rifleman. In fact, ina 
few years, when the necessity for and ad- 
vantages of more ranges becomes further ap- 
parent to the minds of Americans at large 
and active riflemen in particular we predict 
they will wonder how théy ever even started 
to progress in rifle range conustruction with- 
out this book or one of similar value. The 
names connected with the authorship of this 
work will insure its absolute reliability and 
authenticity. Map illustrations are presented 
showing full diagrams of model ranges, while 
the chapters fully explain all the details nec- 
essary, such as laying out firing lines and 
pits, grading the range, construction of pits 
and butts, Installation of targets, etc., etc. 


Automobile Troubles and How to Remedy 
Them, by Charles P. Root, former editor 
Motor Age; 220 pages; $1.50; The Chas C. 
Thompson Co., publishers, 338 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. 


This book is beautifully bound.in flexible 
leather, with round corners, size 5x7 in., being 
convenient for the pocket, and treats almost 
entirely of repairs and adjustments. In case 
of trouble with the engine or other essentiai 
parts of a motor car it is important to learn 
as soon as possible the exact nature of the 
trouble. Diagnosis is at times difficult, and 
requires experience, because in many cases 
there may be quite a number of symptoms for 
a failure and the same symptoms may be com- 
mon to many failures. To assist the reader, 
therefore, in the diagnosis, two tables have 


been drawn up. In one of these the various 
“symptoms” of failure with their “causes” are 
set down in parallel columns. The other is ar- 
ranged in three columns—in column 1 are set 
down the various “failures” in alphabetical 
order; next come the “symptoms” and after 
that the “causes.” Every driver of a car 
should carry one of these books in his car; it 
is as irdispensable as the inner tube. 


The Life of Mary Baker Eddy, by Sibyl Wil- 
bur; 384 pages; illustrated; Concord Pub. 
Co., New York. 

This volume is everything that an authen- 
tic biographical sketch of a noted personage 
should be—for it cannot be gainsaid that Mrs. 
Eddy is one of the great women, if not the 
greatest woman in the world today. The book 
is the result of a desire on the part of Mrs. 
Eddy’s supporters to put forth a true and 
faithful account of her life at a time when so 
many erroneous statements are being made 
regarding her history. 


Wolf and Coyote Trapping, by A. R. Harding; 
252 pages; illustrated; The A. R. Harding 
Pub. Co., Columbus, O. 

This book is an up-to-date wolf hunters’ 
guide, giving the most successful methods of 
experienced “wolfers” for hunting and trap- 
ping these animals. It also gives their habits 
in detail. The book contains much of value 
to those who expect to follow the business of 
eatching wolves and coyotes. A great man? 
of the habits and many of the methods were 
written by Mr. E. Kreps, who has had experi- 
ence with these animals on the western 
plains, in Canada and in the South. 


The Girl Who Earns Her Own Living, by An- 
na Steese Richardson; 282 pages; $1.00 net; 
B. W. Dodge & Co., publisners, New York. 


This is a practical handbook for would-be 
workers, the summing up of numerous art- 
icles by the author, and a correspondence 
with thousands of giris during her associate 
editorship of the Woman’s Home Companion. 
The first half of the book discusses practi- 
cally such occupations as dressmaking, sten- 
ography, millinery, manicuring, bookkeeping, 
teaching, design, factory work, librarianship 
and salesmanship; the second half discusses 
such vital general topics as the pleasures of a 
business girl, loyalty to one’s employer, health 
and one’s work, the dress of the business 
girl, etc. 


Fur Farming, by A. R. Harding; 186 pages; 
illustrated; The A. R. Harding Pub. Co., Co- 
lumbus, O. 


This is a practical book of information 
about fur-bearing animals, enclosures, habits, 
care, etc. The book has been compiled in 
compliance with a demand for some _ such 
work as evidenced by the receipt by Mr. 
Harding, as editor of Hunter-Trader-Trapper, 
of hundreds of letters asking for information 
about raising fur-bearing animals. The book 
gives suggestions about the supply and de- 











mand, what animals to raise, box-trap trap- 
ping, fox raising, skunk raising, mink raising, 
muskrat raising, as well as the raising of 
kaccoon, beaver, otter, deer, etc. 


A Book of Quatrains, by Frederic Rowiand 
Marvin; 100 pages; $1.00 net; Sherman, 
French & Co., Boston. 

This enticing little volume is made up of 
original and translated quatrains, both of 
which bear the stamp of the polished literary 
art of the author. The originals deserve to 


rank in brilliance and pungency with the 
translations, even though the latter are gath- 


ered from wide foreign fields, both ancient 
and modern. But by no means secondary to 
these translated quatrains are the group of 
originals, which, free from artificial and con- 
ventional restraint, speak frankly and with- 
out disguise to the hearts of men and women 
in the language of today. 


Tracks and Tracking, by Josef Brunner; 220 
pages; illustrated; $1.25 net; The Outing 
Pub. Co., New York. 

Tracks and Tracking is the result of over 
twenty years of the most painstaking study 
on the part of Mr. Brunner. The illustrations 
are marvelous for their fidelity to nature, and 
the descriptions are most minute and accu- 
rate. It shows the reader how to follow in- 
telligently even the most intricate animal or 
bird tracks. It teaches the amateur how to in- 
terpret tracks of wild game and decipher the 
many tell-tale signs of the chase that would 
otherwise pass unnoticed. The book will 
prove a valuable adjunct to the hunter who 
demands complete equipment in his pursuit 
of game. The work is illustrated with pho- 
tographs from life of the most timid animals 
and many diagrams, complete in every detail, 
that fully illustrates the text. 


The Canvas Door, by Mary Farley Sanborn; 
$1.50; B. W. Dodge & Co., New York. 

A book that relates the old, old story—tfirst, 
last and throughout a love story, sweet and 
wholesome. Faptastic in its conception of the 
reincarnation theme, it is nevertheless so ex- 
quisite in style, so subtly clever in execution, 
as to carry a certain conviction, while the 
characterization of Allegra—beautiful, whim- 
sically feminine and altogether charming Al- 
legra—strikes a keynote in a new season's 
fiction. 


In the Grip of the Nyika, by Lieut. Col. J. H. 
Patterson; illustrated; $2 net; 390 pages; 
The Macmillan Co., New York. 

In his new book Lieut. Col. Patterson (who 
is, by the way, author of The Man-Eaters 
of Tsavo), tells of a journey he made on gov- 
ernment service through the Nyika. There is 
plenty of adventure in the book, plenty of big 
game shooting, plenty of hardship, but best 
of all there is plenty of that modest, deter- 
mined courage which has won and holds the 
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British Empire. Of the Man-Eaters of Tsa- 
vo, Theodore Roosevelt said: “I think that 
the incident of the Uganda man-eating lions 
is the most remarkable account of which we 
have any record.” In the Grip of the Nyika 
is a fit companion for it—in some ways an 
even more significant book. 


Eusapia Palladino and Her Phenomena, b: 
Hereward Carrington; $2 net; $350 page 
illustrated; B. W. Dodge & Co., New Yor 
In this book Mr. Carrington deals exhavust- 

ively with the life of this famous Neapolita: 

medium, a complete summary being given 
all of the available historic evidence, inch 
ing reviews of the experiments made by Pr 
fessors Lombroso, Morselli, Richet, Curie, and 
many other eminent savants. This is follow 
by a detailed account of the author's own 
carefulgy conducted test seances recently held 
in Naples. Two interesting chapters deal 
with the various theories that have been ad- 
vanced by scientists to explain the phenome- 
non; and the concluding chapter studies the 
facts from the biological and psychological 
points of view. 


Roosevelt’s Hunting Trip in Africa, by Fred 
erick William Unger; liberally illustrated; 
392 pages; $1.50. 

In this work Mr. Unger deals with Colonel 
Roosevelt’s life both as a hunter and states- 
man; tells of the preparations for his trip; 
recites much interesting data concerning Col- 
onel Roosevelt’s hunting experiences while in 
Africa—in fact, follows him from one section 
to another, reciting the ovations received by 
and the hospitality extended to him. It gives 
a complete history of about every animal that 
is found in that land, accompanied by tilus- 
trations. 





Trailing and Camping in Alaska, by Addison 
M. Powell; $2.00 net, postage 15 cents; 380 
pages; liberally illustrated; A. Wessells, 
care Newold Publishing Co., New York. 

In this book, written by a man who for 
twenty years has been following the trail in 
Alaska, the reader will be conscious that he 
is reading the naked truth by one who really 
has been on the ground, struggling with the 
wild and suffering its pangs of hunger, and 
that this is not a book written by one of 
those who -enjoy the best to be had in the 
frontier towns and write of things they have 
heard. The insight the author gives into the 
hardships of prospectors, into the manners 
and customs of the Indians and whites, won- 
derful bits of description of scenery, glaciers, 
swift-running rivers, canyons, whirlpools, 
volcanoes; of the flora of that short summer 
of the midnight sun; of encounters with griz- 
zlies, the shooting of such wild game as 
moose and caribou; glimpses of human trag- 
edy, of human sympathy and unselfishness 
it all makes up an absorbingly interesting 
and well-told tale. 


(Above books for sale by Outdoor Life—postage extra.) 
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OUTDOOR LIFE 


FOR FEBRUARY 


This number will be the peer of all former issues in genuine goodness. 
It will contain another of those real big game hunting stories which have in 
the past few months marked our triumphant approach to the year 1910. These 
big game stories that have been appearing in Outdoor Life (and, by the way. 
which will continue to appear in as magnificent a manner as heretofore), our 
readers will note, are by sportsmen who have been there—not by the profes- 
sional story writer who gets his data from a hunter or friend and then colors 
it up—but by the most eminent and best qualified sportsmen on this continent. 
Tt is this point which we wish to emphasize when we so ardently advise the 
perusal of future issues of this magazine—for we will soon have a big sur- 
prise in this line, including a series of the most authentic and scientific art- 
icles that heave ever been run on Alaska, by another of those “tried and true” 
kind of men who have been there—Judge F. A. Williams of Denver. 


A KADIAK GRIZZLY BEAR HUNT 
By D. W. King 


The author of this story is not only a distinguished hunter and sports- 
man, but he ig a champion shot with both the rifle and shotgun—holder of 
the world’s record with rifle at 500 yards. No better qualified man could write 
on hunting in Alaska (with its attendant hardships, trials and fatigues) than 
Mr. King, who is himself a splendid specimen—both physically and mentally— 
of the American type of sportsman. His story will consume nearly twenty 
pages in the telling, embellished by nineteen clever half-tone cuts taken by 
himself. His trip was a highly satisfactory and successful one, which makes 
it not enly more easily written, but more easily read as well. 


“THE GREATEST RACE IN THE WORLD 
By Capt. F. E. Kleinschmidt 


This story is correctly entitled, notwithstanding the fact that it may 
sound incredulous. Capt. Kieinschmidt, himself an old resident of Nome,, 
Alaska, recites the perils, discomforts and physical strains to both men and 
dogs experienced in the annual Alaska Sweepstakes Race along the trail of the 
rugged coast-line of Bering’s ice-locked sea. This race was last year partici- 
pated in by about a dozen beautiful teams of spirited, active, neble dogs, 
driven by as many drivers, than whom no better, stronger, braver, hardier 
mushers of the Northland ever held the whip. This race covered a distance in 
zero weather of 408 miles, in which the winners pulled down nearly $15,000 
in cash and prizes. These figures are sufficient to give the reader an idea of 
the enormity and importance of this race, the story of which-by Capt. Klein- 
schmidt is illustrated by nearly a dozen haif-tone cuts. 


THE SAN LUIS VALLEY 
By C. A. Cooper 


This is another of a series of historical western sketches now being written 
by Mr. Cooper for Outdoor Life. To old.timers who wish to check up on their 
memory, or to those who would like to know more of the men whc in early 
years blazed the trails in this land, these articles will hold much of value and 
interest. Mr. Cooper is a sportsman in the true meaning of the term, which 
naturally adds much to the value of his stories. 


BUFFALO HUNTING IN NORTH AUSTRALIA 
By J. B. Tighe 


This is an illistrated story detailing the excitement of such hunting in 
a land of which the average American knows so little. Mr. Tighe writes 
of rsonal experiences while hunting buffalo in a portion of this land inhab- 
ited by 729 whites, 2,000 mixed dark races, and 25,000 blacks (aborigines). 


Among other articles of interest in the February number, will be “An An- 
telope Hunt in an Auto,” by J. H. Raftery; “The =e Buck of Picacho,” by H. 
H. Farnham; “Far from the Track of Man’—a Mexico hunting eA A. B. 
Gwinn and much other interesting matter for the shooter, the hunter, the 
outer and the lover of nature. 
































Some Attractive 
The Peters Cartridge Co. 


The Peters Cartridge Company calendar for 
1910, while radically different from its fore- 
runners, both as to subject and treatment, is 
fully up to the standard of artistic excellence 
maintained in the pictorial advertising of 
this company. So many congratulatory things 
were said of the 1909 Pointer calendar that it 
was thought any subsequent pictures would 
fy 
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suffer by comparison, but the story told by 
the subject selected for 1910, with the action, 
coloring and extremely artistic effect com- 
bined, will bring it into great demand for 
store, public place or den. Ten cents in coin 
mailed to the Peters Cartridge Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, will bring a copy of the cal- 
endar, but any dealer desiring it for public 
display will receive one free upon request. 


1910 Calendars 





J. H. Lau & Co. 


J. H. Lau & Co., the American agents for 
Ballistite and Empire smokeless powders, 75 
Chambers street, New York, have issued a 
1910 calendar that will appeal especially to 
the shotgun user. It is entitled “Over Yon- 
der,” the picture representing a farmer en- 
thusiastically pointing to a portion of his 
domain over which the two sportsmen accom- 
panying him will be apt to find the best 
shooting. It reflect a situation which all 
sportsmen hope to see emulated more fre- 
quently by our rural brothers, and which 
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probably would be, did the two classes under- 
stand each other better. The cut shown, 
which is a small reproduction, hardly does 
the scene justice. This is sent to anyone on 
receipt of 25 cents by J. H. Lau & Co. 


The Horton Mfg. Co. 


As will be seen from a glance at the ac- 
companying cut the 1910 Bristol fishing cal- 
endar (19x30) is one of the most artistic that 
the Horton Co. has ever produced, being a re- 
production in full colors of an exquisite oll 
painting by N. C. Wyeth. This beautiful 
work of art will be mailed on receipt of, 26 
cents by the Horton Mfg. Co., 88 Horton 8t.; 
Bristol, Conn. : 

The calendar will be sent free to dealers in 
fishing tackle only; to all others the price 
will be 25 cents each. It is now ready for 




































mailing and we hope our readers who are in- 
terested in a nice deh or office decoration 
will write for one soon—before the supply is 
exhausted, 





L. C. SMITH & BROS.’ NEW PLANT. 


Ground was broken last month in Syra- 
cuse, New York, for the big new fac- 
tory building which the L Cc. Smith & 
Brothers’ Typewriter Company is to erect 
at once. The building will occupy an entire 
block in Almond street, between East 
Washington street and East Water streets. 
It will be eight stories high and practicallye 
a duplicate of the present building, which 
faces Washington street. 

The erection of the new building will give 
the Smith brothers one of the largest, if not 
the largest, typewriter factories in the world. 
Its total frontage on East Washington, Al- 
mond and East Water streets will be 521 feet, 
or nearly equal to the length of the entire 
South Salina street block from Fayette street 
to Jefferson street. 

The new building alone will be 200 feet 
long and 55 feet wide. It will join the pres- 
ent building at the Washington and Almond 
street corner, so that the frontage will pre- 
sent a continuous and unbroken line. 

An unprecedented demand for L. C. Smith & 
Bros. typewriters makes necessary the great 
enlargement mentioned. The present factory 
is being worked to capacity to keep pace wit! 
orders and while new machinery is being in- 
stalled which will give a partial temporary 
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relief the work on the new building will be 
rushed with all possible speed. Upon the com 
pletion of the addition the forve of the typ: 
writer company will be doubled. At present 
more than 600 are employéd. It is marvelous 
to contemplate the growth and success of this 
deserving company, which undoubtedly makes 
the best typewriter in the world today. We 
use them in our own office, and have occasion 
to believe that they are the best in America 





AN ELABORATE GUN CATALOG. 


The Hunter Arms Co., Fulton, N. Y., have 
sutrivalled all previous efforts in the catalog 
line by their 1910 production, just to hand 
The front cover is a drawing in colors (a 
painting equalling some of A. B. Frost's 
work), showing a fall scene in the woods, the 
hunter, preceded by his faithful setter, cau 
tiously approaching an expected covey. It 
represents a welcome departure from the 
usual method of putting technical informa- 
tion before the public. For this booklet is a 
veritable work of art, done in the most beau 
tiful colorings—hunting scenes so realistic 
and so artistically portrayed as to be well 
worth framing. An old warrior sportsman 
after gazing through its pages would be 
fairly enticed back to the hunting fields with 
his gun again thrown over his shoulders 

The “Foreword” starts with the following 
“The factor of expense has been entirely ig 
nored in the reorganization of our present 
system, so that we can now offer a product 
the result of years of experience both as to 
workmanship and inventive genius.” And 
these words are not hard to believe in look 
ing over the beautiful line of Smith guns 
shown, running from the elaborate and me 
chanically correct $750 model down to the 
Model F, which lists at $20. 

This catalog is worth sending for, and as 
it is gratis to sportsmen we hope our shotgun 
friends will write for one now and preserve it 
for reference during the year just opening 








MOUNT YOUR OWN TROPHIES. 


We again take pleasure in calling our read- 
ers’ attention to the only sportsmen school in 
the world, viz., the Northwestern Schoo! of 
Taxidermy, Omaha, Nebr. We have very of- 
ten recommended this school in our columns 
and we are always pleased to have the privi 
lege of doing so, as this institution has dons 
good work among sportsmen of the country 
The school was organized ten years ago for 
the purpose of teaching hunters, trappers and 
outdoor lovers the art of mounting and pre 
serving all kinds of specimens of natural his 
tory, and the fact that they have succeeded so 
well and have grown into an institution that 
is known internationally is evidence enoug 
that they are furnishing high grade instruc 
tions and giving complete satisfaction. The 
publishers of Outdoor Life know that this in- 
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stitution is absolutely reliable, and we recom- 
mend that any of our readers who desire to 
know how to preserve their own trophies 
(and we assume that all of our readers do), 
join the school and take their course in taxi- 
dermy. Mr. Elwood, who is president of this 
institution is a true sportsman and a high 
grade taxidermist, and is conducting his 
school along business lines that are fair and 
square in every particular. If you have not 
already seen the prospectus issued by this 
school write them today, and it will be sent 
to you free. 





A WYOMING TAXIDERMIST. 

E. A. Lockwood of Laramie, Wyo., is one of 
the progressive taxidermists of the West. He 
has had 25 years’ experience, uses the latest 
methods and takes advantage of every oppor- 
tunity to study wild life. Birds are his hobby, 
he having one of the finest collections of 





A sample 6f Mr. Lockwood's Work. 


birds in the Rocky mountains. His rug de- 
partment is under the care of the most expe- 
rienced men in this line. His salesroom shows 
a fine collection from a badger to a 10-foot 
tiger. 





THE RIFLE THAT REACHED THE POLE. 
The Winchester is the rifle that has 
been to the North pole. It was carried per- 
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sonally by Commander Robt. BE. Peary. In 
regard to this Commander Peary says: “Per- 
sonally I always earry a Winchester rifle. On 


“my last expedition I had a Model 1892 .44 cal- 


iber carbine and Winchester cartridges, which 
I carried with me right to the North pole.” 
Harry Whitney also carried Winchester rifles 
and cartridges on his hunting trip in the Arc- 
tic regions. He says: “They never failed me.” 
Ex-President Roosevelt, too, is using Win- 
chester rifles and cartridges in Africa and 
writes of his success with them in his Scrib- 
ner articles. The fact that all these great 
figures in present-day annals of hunting and 
exploration personally choose Winchester ri- 
fles and cartridges for their equipment car- 
ries its own suggestion. Such experienced 
men would not carry rifles and cartridges 
which they they did not consider absolutely 
dependable. 





A NEW FIELD GLASS. 


In this number will be seen the advertise- 
ment of the Cahn-Standard Optical Co., 512 
South Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif., exploit- 
ing the advantages of the Biune field glass. 
This glass seems to°have many features that 
commend it to the sportsman, cowman or 
general outdoor life man, principal among 
which is the very moderate cost. Another ad- 
vantage is the fact that this glass has an in- 
terchangeable power system whereby in a 
quarter of a second the Biune may be 
changed from a three and one-half to a five 
power glass, or back again to a three and 
one-half power. 

The glasses are made by one of the most 
famous manufacturers of field glasses in the 
world, who employs only the most skilled 
mechanics. The frame is substantial and 
covered with morocco or smooth grain leath- 
er, either will be furnished as desired, and 
contained in a hand-sewed sole leather case 
with a strap for carrying. The glasses are 
so snugly and compactly made that they may 
be carried in an overcoat pocket. They sell 
for.$15.00, postage prepaid, 





REPORT ON MAXIM SILENCER. 


“Arms and the Man,” one of the arms au- 
thorities of the country, in order to place be- 
fore its readers a comprehensive and au- 
thentic report on the Maxim Silencer, last 
spring conducted some very exhaustive re- 
searches into the merits of the “silencer,” as 
to its capacity, capability and general useful- 
ness. An account of these investigations ap- 
peared in “Arms and the Man” of April 1, 
1909, and embraced reveral thousand words. 
Not only does this report contain the inyesti- 
gations of the publication referred to, but also 
of the Ordnance Department and of the School 
of Musketry at Monterey. 

The Maxim Silent Firearms Co, of 38 Park 
Row, New York, has issued a pamphlet con- 
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teel Fishin ig Rod 


“BRISTOL” rods won their fame years ago by accomplishing results. They 
“brought home the fish.” They proved that they would stand up under rough work 7 
as no other rods ever had done. They compelled fishermen to acknowledge their su- 
periority. Some of the reasons why they have made such a lasting place for them- 
selves in the kits of American anglers are as follows: 

1, They are made by the most expert fish rod makers in the world. 2. They 
dre made of the finest quality of clock- spring, oil-tempered steel: 3. They have 
the best guides of any rods, bar none: 4. They do not warp or stay sprung but 
always comes back straight and true: 5. They have no perishable windings to 
fray and break: 6. They have sufficient resiliency for expert casting, together 
with the necessary elasticity to hook wary bunters and nibblers: 7. Emergency 
tips and extra joints and parts can be had easily and quickly in case of accident: 8. 
They are pliable enough to play fighting fish with tenderest mouths, but 
enough to stand the severest strain of heavy work; 9. 

anced: 10. Guaranteed three years: 11. 

critical times: 12. Reversible handles, use. reels above or below the hand as 
desired. 13. Have a beautiful and wonderfully durable finish: 14. Come in 
many different designs, lengths, strengths, styles and prices—for every kind 
of fishing: 15. Sold all over the world, easy to buy. Many more points of su- 


periority on request. Send the coupon below for free handy Fish Hook Dis- 
gorger and catalogue. 





strong 
They are perfectly bal- 
Reels locked in, can’t come loose at 





On receipt of 25c we will mail the season’s most artistic fishing calendar 
(19x30), a reproduction in full colors of N. C. Wyeth’s beautiful oil painting, 


entitled ‘“‘The Enthusiast.’” Money returned if calendars are all gone 
your order arrives. Be quick if you want this calendar. 


THE HORTON MFG. CO., 88 Horton Street, Bristol, Conn. 


before 


FREE CATALOG 


and Fish Hook Disgorger sent 
on receipt of your 
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taining this full report, which can be had on 
application by anyone interested, It is a 
high compliment to the Silencer and should 
be read by all enlightened shooters. 





NOW WITH THE STANDARD ARMS CO. 


Cc. Edward Wood, late sales and advertising 
manager of the Dominion Cartridge Company, 
Montreal, has been appointed to the position 
with the Standard Arms Co., lately vacated by 
Mr. F. E. Muzzy, that of manager of sales and 
advertising. 

Prior to Mr. Wood's 
Dominion Cartridge Company, which dates 
back about four years, he was for a long 
time associated with the Simmons Hardware 
Company of St. Louis. 


association with the 





STEVENS’ NEW REPRESENTATIVE. 


The J. Stevens Arms & Tool Co. of Chicopee 
Falls, Mass., announces that Mr. T. C. Mont- 
romery, late of the Lefever Arms Co., Syra- 
cuse, New York, has joined their traveling 


Mr. T. Montgomery. 

force and will represent their company in 
the southern section of this country. Mr. 
Montgomery is well and favorably known in 
firearms trade circles, having been identified 
with the firearms business for a score of 
years. He was for two years traveling repre- 
sentative of the Lefever Arms Co., for whom 
he trave'ed all over the United States, and 
prior to that was secretary to the Hurty-Sim- 
mons Hardware Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 





LUGER PISTOLS VICTORIOUS. 


After a protracted period or suits by J. M. 
Browning, et al., through all the courts, for 
alleged infringement of patents, the final de- 
cision in favor of the Luger automatic pistol 
has just been handed down by the* United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals. Mr. Tausch- 
er, New York representative for the Luger 
Company, has received a letter from the at- 
torney for the Luger company te this effect. 
The attorney sta‘es that the suit was filed 
nearly five years ago, and was ordered to be 
dismissed as without merit by Judge Holt in 
May, 1908, and his judgment has now been 
affirmed by the Court of Appeals. 


OUTDOOR 


LIFE 


NOTES. 


Mr. G. Adolph Olsen tied for first profes- 
sional at Hawarden, Ia., November 25th, scor- 
ing 162 out of 175 with Peters factory loaded 
Ideal shells, 


The Third Buffalo Power Boat & Sports- 
men’s Show will be held at Convention Hall, 
Buffalo, N. Y., March 21-30, 1910. Address 
Dai H. Lewis, Manager, 760 Main street, Buf- 
falo. 


At Concordia, Kan., Nov. 17, Mr. Geo. W. 
Lewis of Wichita, won high professional and 
high general averages, scoring 157 out of 165. 
Mr. Lewis broke 35 straight additional, mak- 
ing a total seore of 192 out of 200 for the day. 
He used Peters factory loaded Ideal shells, 


Neb., November 12,13, high 
average was won by Mr. Max 
score 205 ont of 230, using Peters 
factory loaded Premier shells. Mr. Wm. 
Veach won high general average and high 
amateur average, score 215, Harvey Dixon 
second with 214, and Cc D. Linderman third, 
205, all using Peters shells. 


At Verdon, 
professional 
Hensler, 


Jonas Bros., the Denver taxidermists, have 
been placed in charge of the bird work at 
the Colorado Museum of Natural History in 
Denver. ‘These gentlemen are showing an 
expert knowledge in their work that is high- 
ly commendable, but they do not propose to 
stand still, and in order to keep fully abreast 
of the times Mr. Coloman Jonas, the senior 
member of the firm will next year go to 
Europe to further study museum methods in 
taxidermy, his purpose being to visit the 
leading museums across the water. 


At Omaha, Neb., November 25th and 26th 
Peters shells were very much in evidence, 
winning both high amateur and high profes- 
sional averages. Mr. Albert Olson captured 
the amateur honors with a score of 275 out 
of 300, while the Peters Cartridge Company’s 
representative, Mr. George I. Carter, was 
first among the professionals with 279 out of 
300. Mr. Olson’s work was especially fine, 
and he showed very clearly that he is an 
expert when it comes to pointing a shotgun. 
He made the longest run of the shoot, 99 
straight. 


The Lefever Arms Company, Syracuse, N. 
Y., manufacturers of thecelebrated high grade 
Lefever hammerless shotgun, announce with 
great pleasurethe connection of Mr. P.N. Clute 
with their company in the capacity of sales- 
man. Mr. Clute has had a wide experience in 
connection with the largest jobbing houses in 
the United States. Mr. Clute will, we are 
sure, be most warmly welcomed by the trade. 
In 1909 the Lefever Arms Company added the 
20 gauge in the Durston special grade, listed 
at $87.00, thus making their line one of the 
most complete of any hammerless gun manu- 
facturers in the world 


At the Zettler Rivle Club tournament, held 
at Union Hill, N. J., November 2nd, the indi- 
vidual rifle championship for 1909, was won 
the seventh time since 1901, by Stevens rifles 
and Stevens telescopes. Four of the highest 
scores in the 100-shot. match were secured 
with Stevens telescopes. Mr. F. C. Ross ob- 
tained first honors in the Individual rifle 
championship match, and shot the wonderful 
score of 2,297 (100 shots, 200 yards distance). 
The highest 10-shot score wag also won by 
Mr. Ross, who was equipped with a Stevens- 
Pope rifle and Stevens telescope. Mr. A. Hu- 
balek won first prize on Standard American 
target, scoring 95 points out of a possible 100. 
Mr. Hubalek shot a Stevens-Pope rifle fitted) 
with Stevens telescope. It is very interestin 
to note that the score of 2,297 secured by Mr. 
Ross in the individual rifle championship 
match is the second -highest record eve 
made at that event by any individual. 
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